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Do You Know of a Good Subject 
For an Editorial on Education? 


N EDITORIAL IN THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, as a matter 
A of course, should be on education. The time had come to write 
one, so we lifted a pencil. No unused subject came to mind. Writers 
on education have been very prolific and have preempted almost every- 
thing. We looked out the window hoping to see something that would 
suggest a subject. But what we saw were some crocuses blooming here 
and some jonquils blooming there, and robins everywhere. For a long, 
long time we have watched the blooming of the crocuses and the jon- 
quils—but always weeks apart. What has happened to put jonquils 
and crocuses out of their primeval routine? It really has been an odd 
winter. Why did the robins, millions of them, come back a month ahead 
of the calendar? Did some soft, subtle sense tell them in January what 
the weather would be in March? Something told them something, 
Here they were, fluttering gaily in and out among the hackberry trees; 
hopping about on the grass, serried ranks of them, eyes bright, heads 
cocked pertly to one side, regarding with obvious satisfaction the best 
of all possible worlds. What was it that brought the robins home so 
early and told the crocuses to sleep yet a little while? How thrilling 
it must be to know that it is time to set oneself winging homeward! 
Humans know a great many things and rejoice greatly in the knowing. 
But they do not know why the robins came back so soon and the crocuses 
slept so late. There are so many things that a human doesn’t know. 
And they, no less that the things he does know, are his salvation. 

But one mustn’t look too long at the robins feasting in the hackberry 
trees and the golden radiance outside the window. What one needs is 
a subject for an editorial on education. 
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A Time for Gumption 


HENRY H. HILL, President 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ow that the tumult and shouting of election year is over, perhaps we 
| may exercise that native gumption which we would do well to culti- 

vate as the years roll by. 

Gumption is horse sense. Horse sense, as State Senator Hiram Tye 
of Kentucky used to say, ought to lead to stable thinking, if you don’t 
get stalled. 

If we were ever to create an honorary degree to be awarded by George 
Peabody College for Teachers, I would like for it to be Doctor of 
Gumption, not attainable through books or study or research, awarded 
only to the few who attained conspicuity for consistent gumption over 
a long life. 

What is gumption? I recall a Baptist minister who had it. On a cool 
and somewhat chilly Sunday morning in May the local high school 
baccalaureate services were being held in his church. “Well, folks,” 
he said informally, “we have a fire in the furnace, not because we 
thought we needed one but because we knew if we didn’t have one many 
of you would complain because we did not.” Only rarely may such 
gumption be obtained in psychology courses. 

I would like to try to apply gumption to four questions which con- 
cern us today, questions which will continue to concern us for decades 
to come. 

First is the matter of our attitude toward the rest of the world. On 
one extreme is the do-gooder who would soft-headedly if warm-heartedly 
make promises to do things we cannot do. He would fail to build either 
strength or good will. 

On the other extreme is the isolationist who would withdraw as closely 
as possible to our shores and attempt to build a kind of American iron 
curtain. If there were evidence that this policy would or could keep 
us out of a world war, it might be worth consideration. For free men 
it is, in my opinion, unthinkable. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned, for I have never gotten much beyond 
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the idea revealed in a picture in an old reader of a generation ago. The 
Puritan with his wife and children is walking to church amid the snow 
of a New England winter. With his Bible in one hand and his blunder- 
buss in the other, he means to have peace, even if he has to fight for it. 
Someone has to be willing to fight for peace, not merely to remain 
peaceful. 

Over the country there seems to be a growing criticism of the United 
Nations, of UNESCO, and of a good many things which have an inter- 
national aspect. I would be the last to defend everything that is done 
by these organizations or by other international organizations. At the 
same time, I believe they should not be attacked or supported, merely 
because of single statements or acts of their members or committees. 
If in the long history of mankind we are to have some kind of coopera- 
tion among nations, then surely we have got to start, and the start may 
be that of a two-year-old learning to walk. Later it may be that of a 
robust and idealistic but not very well poised adolescent. But I hope 
that some of our children or children’s children might live to see the day 
of maturity when orderly world development will render unnecesary the 
present tremendous expenditures for war. 

As a realist I am not expecting great things from the United Nations 
or UNESCO, but I think they merit our study and good will. Surely we 
must lead the world, unless indeed we prefer to abdicate to another 
world power which will be glad to accept our share of world re- 
sponsibility. . 

A second broad question for gumption is that of maintaining and 
improving our system of distribution so we can use to the fullest our 
productivity and our manufacturing genius. Admittedly this is diff- 
cult. The capitalistic system exists on freedom and profits and not on 
force. 

To me the most radical event in recent American history, perhaps 
not realized at the time, was Mr. Ford’s assembly line. This took place 
in 1913. The logic of this event, despite all the ups and downs of two 
world wars, has pointed steadily to our present economic situation 
nearly fifty years later. Today unless we sell more abroad and sell 
more to our lower economic levels, we must sooner or later restrict 
production of automobiles and other manufactured articles. 

The stubborn fact that it is now possible to produce more goods and 
raise more food than our people can pay for is a serious challenge to all 
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of us who believe in the capitalistic system. I think this is our greatest 
opportunity and danger. Under our capitalistic system we have manu- 
factured and distributed more goods and provided more food and 
services than any nation in world history. We have the opportunity to 
continue to do so. But if we restrict seriously our ability and willing- 
ness to produce, we run the danger of adding verisimilitude to Com- 
munist charges. 

I do not believe that we can afford or need to have another 1932 de- 
pression. If the Iowa farmer, a lifelong conservative Republican, went 
after the foreclosing sheriff with a pitchfork in 1932—and he did just 
that—what do you think might happen under such circumstances again? 

We have both the wit and the will to improve our capitalistic system 
without destroying it. Now is the time to exercise all the temperateness 
and good humor and gumption we can summon. Without this helpful 
emotional tone, neither brains nor force will suffice. Ours is a good 
system but it will work well only as in some orderly, sound, and decent 
manner we share through increased purchasing power the big advances 
in mass production. It is better that conservatives—not radicals—make 
the changes which are inevitable to keep pace with changing conditions. 

I could hardly be expected to speak without mentioning education, my 
third question for gumption. This fall 34,693,000 students enrolled in 
school from the first grade through the graduate school, one out of five 
of our population. Over 32,000,000 of these are in the elementary and 
secondary schools, 88 per cent in the public schools. In the elementary 
schools alone by 1957 there will be 5,000,000 more children. 

The schools did not produce this huge enrollment. Modern tech- 
nology through its greater efficiency made it possible, largely desirable, 
and perhaps even mandatory that 34,693,000 go to school. Suppose we 
arbitrarily put 10,000,000 out of school. Where would we put them? 

Only in the United States has there ever been this “unfettered chance 
in the race of life” for every normal boy and girl, and even for some 
of those who are physically and mentally handicapped. The public 
schools, whence came 90 per cent of the 14,000,000 members of the 
armed forces in World War II, constitute our greatest defense against 
Communism and Fascism. They are easily our greatest asset for teach- 
ing love of country. Our private and parochial schools teach patriotism, 
but they include only a minor fraction of the school population. 

Public education faces two dangers. With mounting costs and federal 
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taxes there is the danger that we shall turn against local and state taxes 
forgetting that 75 per cent of all taxes go to Washington. Public 
schools are supported locally. 

Surely if it is wise to spend $60,000,000,000 for machines and air- 
planes with which to wage a war, it is wise to spend something more 
than $6,000,000,000 for education. None of these machines, and I 
don’t care how many billions worth we build, is going to be effective 
unless the young men who man them are reasonably well educated. We 
have to be better than the Communists. They are more numerous. 

The 10,000,000 extra American citizens who have been born into 
American citizenship recently, paradoxically enough, constitute a sec- 
ond danger because of their numbers. We have an American habit of 
deciding suddenly that we spend too much, sometimes with more emo- 
tion than reason. As in the ancient Roman days when to be a Roman 
was better than to be a king, our children are our jewels. Nothing could 
be finer, in my judgment, than for these extra millions of native-born 
Americans to arrive just when we need more Americans. They are our 
greatest resource. Let us treat them accordingly. 

May I offer one suggestion. If you read or hear that a textbook used 
in schools or colleges is subversive or pink or red or Communistic or 
Socialist or whatnot, why not invest a few hours as a good patriotic 
American and read the book to find out for yourself? An exhaustive 
survey of the Pasadena Schools by a citizens’ committee of 1,000 per- 
sons recently reported that there was not a subversive line in any text- 
book in the Pasadena, California schools. The citizens of Pasadena 
said that, not educators. 

My fourth question relates to government—all government. I would 
like for us to recapture a little of the devotion towards our government 
which Congresswoman Ruth Bryan Rhode sought to instill in the high 
school graduates of Florida some years ago. She took some of the best 
of them to Washington for a week. They visited the White House, the 
Supreme Court, and Mt. Vernon. They met a good many of the ablest 
persons in our government. They all went back home to answer the 
question: “What can I do for my government which has done so much 
for me?” 

That was in the late *30’s. Perhaps this sounds today like a voice 
crying in the wilderness after all that has been coming over the air- 
waves. And yet I submit to you that until we have a little bit more desire 
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to reconstruct rather than to maim or destroy governmental practices 
which we do not like, we are not going to have much pride and happiness 
in government. 

I deplore the recent tendency to make every issue an either-or deci- 
sion. We should enjoy our major common agreements and not seek out 
something on which to disagree, except every two to four years. A 
teacher friend of mine once wrote: 


If white be good and black be bad 
Then all my friends are gray or plaid. 


I do not think that government is all bad. If it is all bad and cannot 
be improved, then—and not until then—shall I join the pessimists who 
_ think things are bad and getting worse. 

I believe that government rather accurately reflects all of us. It 
represents us at our best and at our worst. If there are folks who take 
bribes, there are folks who give bribes. The bootlegger of the twenties 
sold his product to so-called good citizens. Would it not be fine if we 
should build anew the respect and high honor which once seemed to 
exist on the part of many people toward our great federal government? 

For your comfort, the national debt at the end of 1951 was about 
$20 billions less than at its peak in 1946. As of October 16, 1952 it was 
in round numbers $264 billions compared to $262 billions on V-J Day 
in August 1945. 

I have a personal obligation as an individual to work for better 
government here in Davidson County, in Tennessee and the United 
States, and at least to try to understand the world at large. I have an 
obligation also to share group responsibility and to accept blame and 
criticism, as well as credit and praise, for whatever that group does. 
(I never thought the ancient Hebrews quite fair to their scapegoats. 
Neither are we.) 

The hound dog allegedly sits on his cocklebur and howls, refusing 
either to get rid of the burr or to quit howling. We can and should do 
better than that. I look forward with pleasure to the optimism and hap- 
piness of business and professional men during the coming months. 
At least for four years their chief cocklebur is gone. 

I know of nothing more appealing and attractive than the clear- 
headed and warm-hearted desire of an older individual to do something 
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for his neighbors and his country. Listen to Mr. George Peabody’s 
letter of 1867, through which he established the first educational founda- 
tion. “I give you, gentlemen, the sum of $1,000,000.” 

“With my advancing years,” he wrote, “my attachment to my native 
land has become more devoted; my hope and faith in its successful 
future have grown brighter and stronger,—and now looking forward 
beyond my stay on earth, as may be permitted to one who has passed 
the limit of threescore and ten years, I see our country united and 
prosperous, emerging from the clouds which still surround her, taking 
a higher rank among the nations, becoming richer and more powerful 
than ever before.” Let the pessimist of 1952 listen and heed the words 
of a man over seventy who had faith and backed his faith with his 
money. 

Mr. Peabody continues, “But to make her prosperity more than super- 
ficial, our moral and intellectual development should keep pace with 
her material growth; and in the crisis in our nation to which I referred, 
the urgent pressing physical needs of an almost impoverished people 
must for some years preclude them from making, by unaided effort, 
such advances in education and such progress in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among all classes as every lover of his country must earnestly 
desire.” 

Unless we have some genuine optimism based on trust and reliance 
in ourselves, in our nation, or in our God, does it make any tremendous 
amount of difference in the long run whether we die quickly by the 
bomb or more slowly by natural processes? 

I used to get somewhat irritated in the late thirties when adults seemed 
unduly anxious to blame some of their own misdeeds on youth. Youth 
was soft, they said. Youth was pacifistic. Youth was even communistic. 
And yet these same young men whom we as adults criticized became the 
air pilots and leaders on a thousand battlefields that enable you and me 
to sit around in comfort in Nashville today and cuss the New Deal or 
praise the one party system we have adopted for the next four years. 

I always thought that Sgt. York gave a simple and clear reason as 
to why we were fighting World War II. “In 1918,” said Sgt. York, 
“we won a lease on the right to live here in these United States of 
America the kind of life we choose to live. Now that lease has been 
called. We are fighting to secure a renewal of the right to live here in 
America the kind of lives we choose to live.” I would like to think— 
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and I do—that is why our boys fight today in Korea. Unless there are 
values worth dying for I doubt if there are values worth living for. 

The distinguished Protestant theologian, Reinhold Niebhur, says 
that man’s greatness consists in his inability to live within himself alone, 
and that his weakness and sin comes when he tries to do it. I do not 
believe very many persons attain anything more than animal enjoyment 
unless they have some cause or some purpose which is a bit bigger than 
their own selfish concerns. I have not observed that dominantly selfish 
persons grow any happier as the years go by. Even enlightened selfish- 
ness prompts you and me in 1952 to dispense a little more generously 
of ourselves and with a little less calculation as to the exact selfish 
increment we shall earn. 

In the midst of the genuinely perplexing national and world problems 
of today, perhaps we may take courage from a sentiment expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He expressed the opinion that a young man 
would if given the opportunity choose to live in a period when the best 
of the old is being challenged by the best of the new. For young men and 
for men who would stay young there is a challenge today to see that the 
good in the past and the present may prevail over the bad. Only faith in 
a Creator, faith in the reasonableness of human beings, and faith in 
ourselves will enable us to succeed. Peradventure we could be living on 
the threshold of another golden age in world history. 
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Girard Troost 
Pioneer Scientist 


ELLEN V. PIERS 


I 


— to your right as you enter the main door of the Psychology 

Building on the Peabody College campus there hangs the portrait 
of an intelligent and benign-looking old gentleman, with flowing bow tie 
and hands raised expressively as if in explanation. There is no plaque 
on this portrait, nothing to tell the heedless student, if he should stop to 
look, that this is Dr. Girard Troost, pioneer in science, Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy at the University of Nashville for 
22 years, and first State Geologist for Tennessee. The portrait was 
copied from the oil painting owned by the Tennessee Historical Society 
and placed on the wall of the Chapel of the University of Nashville with 
appropriate ceremonies in December, 1906. It was transferred with the 
rest of the college property to the present campus in 1914, but with the _ 
passage of time it has lost its identity and become just another picture. 
One cannot blame the students for their lack of interest. It has been 
twenty years since any sketch of Troost’s life and work has been pub- 
lished, and probably only a handful of professors have heard his name. 
It is fitting, therefore, to re-introduce to the present generation a man 
whose name is bound up in the history of the college, and whose con- 
tribution to science has been so impressive, both in Tennessee and in 
this country as a whole. 


II 


Girard Troost was born at Bois-le-Duc, Holland, on March 15, 1776. 
Though his parents had but limited means, he was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, where he received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and at the University of Amsterdam, where in 1801 he received the de- 
gree of Master in Pharmacy. The latter implied no ordinary scientific 
attainments and moral qualifications, since the work of a pharmacist at 
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the time was that of a chemist manufacturing medicinal preparations 
and required a full and accurate knowledge of chemistry, botany, 
zoology, and mineralogy. As a pharmacist Troost practised from 1801 
to 1807, when, having attracted the attention of Louis Napoleon, king 
of Holland, he was sent to Paris to continue his scientific studies. There 
he became a pupil and companion of Hauy, the celebrated crystallog- 
rapher and mineralogist and gained that knowledge of and fondness for 
mineralogy and crystallography which led his associates in America to 
wonder at his remarkable ability to remember the exact angles of known 
crystals of minerals and to distinguish rare and remarkable forms. 
While there he also translated into Dutch Humboldt’s “Aspects of Na- 
ture” and established thereby a lifelong friendship with the author. 


Troost soon became at home in Paris, familiar with its language, and 
acquainted with its leaders of scientific thought. At some time between 
1807 and 1809 he traveled widely in Europe under commission from 
the King of Holland, collecting for him a large and valuable cabinet 
of minerals. It was most probably during his travels for this purpose 
in Germany that he sat under the instruction of Abraham Gottlob 
Werner and became his companion in excursions around Freiberg. 


About 1809 he was appointed by the King of Holland one of a 

scientific corps to accompany a naval expedition to Java. The English 
" effectually prevented the sailing of the Dutch fleet, and it became neces- 
sary either to relinquish the scientific enterprise or to devise some other 
mode of conveyance. Troost attempted to reach the United States and 
seek a passage thence to the East Indies under the protection of our 
then neutral flag. He sailed from a German port in an American vessel 
but was captured by a French privateer and carried as a prisoner to 
Dunkirk, where he was confined until his true name and character were 
learned. He was then released and proceeded to Paris. There he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Museum of Natural History of 
France and soon after obtained a passport enabling him to sail on an 
American ship to Philadelphia. On July 1, 1810, Louis Napoleon abdi- 
cated the crown of Holland, and on July 10 that country was incor- 
porated with the French empire. In the following year Java was 
surrendered to the British. 


Under these circumstances, Troost abandoned the expedition to the 
East Indies and resolved to remain in this country and become an 
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American citizen. He settled in Philadelphia and soon established there 
a laboratory for manufacturing drugs and chemical preparations. He 
became one of the founders of the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia and was elected its first president in 1812, a position he 
held until 1817. He was also occupied in various scientific investiga- 
tions, and became involved in the first alum factory in the United States 
near Annapolis, Maryland, which later caused him heavy financial loss. 
On returning to Philadelphia he was appointed Professor of Mineralogy 
in the Philadelphia Museum in 1821 and delivered a course of public 
lectures on the subject. At about the same time he was appointed first 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
delivered one course of lectures there. He also made sundry geological 
excursions into New Jersey, New York, and other interesting localities 
in the vicinity. 

In 1825, along with Thomas Say, William Maclure, and others, he 
moved to New Harmony, Indiana, and aided in forming the colony there 
under the auspices of Robert Owen. He soon became dissatisfied with 
the impracticable schemes and peculiar social arrangements of Owen 
and removed in 1828 with his family and scientific collections to Nash- 
ville, where he spent the rest of his life. 


It is very probable that Troost was induced to move to Nashville by 
Dr. Philip Lindsley, President of the University.of Nashville. Shortly 
after his arrival he advertised in one of the daily papers that his museum 
was open to the public and.mentioned that among its contents were over 
400 species of birds from the island of Java alone—one of the results, 
no doubt, of the interest in Java aroused by his attempted expedition to 
that island. On February 9, 1828, he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in the University of Nashville, 
which position he retained until his death in August, 1850. 


Troost soon began to make geological expeditions over the state of 
Tennessee and became well informed regarding its natural resources. 
As a consequence of communicating his findings to the legislature, a 
geological survey was authorized and he was appointed Geologist, 
Mineralogist, and Assayer for the State in December, 1831. By all ac- 
counts his work in this field, although of great subsequent value, went 
largely unappreciated at the time and grossly underpaid, his salary of 
$500 a year not even covering his traveling and other field expenses. 
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Nor was his salary from the college of $1000 a year calculated to make 
him wealthy, so that it is not surprising that the Board of Trustees voted 
to defray his funeral expenses. He was buried in an unmarked grave in 
a corner of the old city cemetery in Nashville, survived by his second 
wife, a former Mrs. O’Reilly of Philadelphia, and two children of his 
first marriage, Lewis, a civil engineer, and Caroline, who married an- 
other civil engineer, Albert Stein. Both children apparently moved to 
Alabama, so that Troost has no living descendants in Tennessee. 


II 


Physically, Troost was short and thick-set with a distinctly German, 
but pleasant and benevolent, physiognomy. His dress was somewhat 
careless, and in his eld age his hair was white. All accounts mention 
his kindly and courteous manners marked by unassuming simplicity. 
Although few students came to study directly under him, all the students 
loved him. Chancellor Porter, an old student of his, remarked in his 
address at the unveiling of Troost’s portrait in 1906: 


“T entered college a lad, and I soon found that Dr. Troost was the best beloved 
member of the Faculty. A man of the world, as well as a scholar without 
pedantry, he did not practice the ostentation of learning. He possessed the talent 
of imparting his knowledge and of inducing the belief in the mind of every stu- 
dent that he was the object of his solicitude and personal effort. He was eloquent 
and of plain speech, but did not seem to be sensible of it; he was a wit and a 
humorist without intention; he administered stinging rebukes without leaving 
a sting, because they were never offered unless deserved beyond question; he 
was always just and tolerant. He had seen the most cultivated society of Europe 
and America, and was the companion and friend of the scholars and savants of 
the world, but in his intercourse with students he observed the simplicity of 
speech and manner common to a man of the world. He was the most lovable of 
men and the most delightful and entertaining companion. ... He was familiar 
with society in his native land, and with that of the French capital during the 
first empire, and there was no social function during his day at Nashville to 
which he was not an invited guest, and no one was more honored. He was time 


and again a guest at the Hermitage, and one of his warmest admirers was General 
Andrew Jackson.* 


We have several interesting accounts of Troost from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Featherstonhaugh, a fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Geological Society of England, who published at London an account of 


* Address delivered in the chapel of Peabody College, December 12, 1906. 
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a trip through the Southern States in 1835: 


On my arrival in Nashville, my first movement was a walk to the College to 
see Professor Troost, who is a great enthusiast in geology. I received a great 
deal of pleasure during my stay here in attending the examinations at the College. 
One of the days was appropriated to Dr. Troost, and a great many ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in his laboratory. The students read essays on geology and 
natural history that deserved much commendation, and afforded me for the first 


time such a gratifying spectacle as I had never before witnessed in any of the 
colleges of this country.” 


And elsewhere in the account: 


... his private room at his house is full of snakes, fossils, turtles, birds, fishes, 
Indian relics, etc., all thrown together in the greatest confusion. It makes no 
matter what it is, the doctor is such a confirmed virtuoso that everything is fish 
that comes to his net.’ 


Troost’s interest in reptilian life was carried to the point that he 
usually had several pet snakes and frequently carried one or more in 
his pockets. Students who took him a rare specimen of a snake won 
their way at once into his good graces. Featherstonhaugh tells of Troost’s 
travelling on top of a stagecoach with two large rattlesnakes in a basket, 
when, the cover becoming unfastened, their peering heads caused a pre- 
cipitate scattering of driver and passengers on top and within. Not in 
the least disturbed, Troost removed his coat, tied it over the basket and 
sought to quiet the fears of his fellow passengers by the advice, “Gendle- 
men, only don’t let dese poor dings pite you unt dey won’t hoort you.” 


IV 


Troost was a true scholar and scientist. He was well acquainted with 
classic and general literature and was master of several languages, an- 
cient and modern. There were few works in Dutch, German, French, or 
English on any branch of natural science that he had not read or ex- 
amined. Numerous references in his writings show that he kept up with 
the times and purchased the scientific works of his day in which he was 
interested as fast as they appeared. He was a painstaking investigator 
and a careful observer, and his inductions and inferences were guarded 
and sound. His examination of objects extended to the minutest details, 

*H. G. Rooker, “A Sketch of the Life and Work of Dr. Gerard Troost,” Tennessee His- 


torical Magazine, Series II, Vol. III, October 1932. 
® Ibid. 
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and his observations were remarkably free from errors. He was a mem- 
ber, regular, honorary, or corresponding, of most of the scientific and 
philosophical societies in Europe and America, and was held in high 
esteem by these learned associations. 


In order to understand Troost and his work better let us examine 
briefly conditions in Tennessee between 1828 and 1850, and the status 
of science in general. It was a time of the triumph of the pioneer. The 
struggle for existence had been won, everything was made in the home, 
and people had commenced to grow rich. They were accustomed to do 
things and not to reason why. As a result education was at a low ebb 
in this part of the country. Very little scientific work was being done in 
the Mississippi Valley. The spirit of the times, while not antagonistic 
to the scholar, could not be said to be sympathetic to his support, even in 
such comparatively enlightened places as Nashville, where the Univer- 
sity of Nashville was rapidly growing in power and influence. Troost 
was visited by scholars from afar, but the masses of people around him 
failed to appreciate his real worth. He was truly ahead of his times. 


Although the science of geology in 1828 was going through a great 
awakening the world over, many of the epoch-making books which 
placed this subject high on the scale of science had not then appeared. 
When Troost began his work, no state in the Union had made a real 
geological survey. Nothing was known as to the geology of Tennessee; 
Troost had an absolutely new and unworked field. And when he began 
his work as State Geologist, he had nothing to aid him. There were no 
maps, no reports, no railroads, and but few public highways. He had 
already traveled over much of the state on his own with the all-absorbing 
zeal of the naturalist in a new and unexplored country. We get some 
idea of the hardships of these journeys and of the poor pay he received 
by reading his reports to the Legislature. 


It has been said that no geological survey has ever been made by a 
state or nation except from an economic point of view. Certainly the 
primary interest in Tennessee was to find coal, iron, gold, and other 
minerals, and Troost’s reports were expected to take an economic turn. 
As a result the strictly scientific parts of these._valuable documents were 
often not printed by the state. However he managed to study the regions 
from a scientific point of view and wove into his reports much of that 
which is fundamental in geology. 
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He classified the rocks of Tennessee, and had by his fourth report 
roughly solved the problem of their nature and arrangement. He handed 
down to his successors the great outlines of our geological map as we 
have it today, the only subsequent improvements having been in the mat- 
ter of detail. Among the economic benefits resulting to the state from 
his work should be mentioned his accounts of the value and extent of 
the marble and slate formations of East Tennessee, his description and 
location of deposits of iron ore, zinc, lead, barite, and fluorite. He 
pointed out the most feasible route for the Chattanooga Railroad. He 
analyzed soils from various sections of the state. Only one or two ex- 


tensive mineral resources have been discovered and exploited since his 
time. 


Troost excelled primarily as a mineralogist, but this science led him 
into the field of geology. Had he found the favorable conditions here 
that Agassiz met with at Harvard, he would have developed as easily 
and readily into the field of paleontology as Agassiz did into the field 
of glaciology. Girard Troost is the Agassiz of the South. He studied 
the crinoids of this region with special care and wrote a monograph on 
this subject shortly before his death in which he described many new 
species. This monograph, together with specimens and drawings, was 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution. It was there referred to a committee 
composed of Louis Agassiz and James Hall. But instead of publishing 
the monograph, Hall kept it and the fossils for more than forty years. 
During this time, Hall published descriptions of one after another of 
Troost’s species under his own name, and it was not until after Hall’s 
death in 1898 that the monograph was returned to the Smithsonian. The 
latter tried to make what reparation it could and had the monograph 
finally published in 1909, but of course through the delay, Troost lost 
much of the honor which prompt publication would have afforded. 


V 


After Troost’s death, the main problem became the disposal of his 
collection. Even before he died, in 1848, he had tried to reduce con- 
fusion by sending a communication to the Board of Trustees of the 
University asking that they remember that the cabinet in his laboratory 
was his individual property. Lindsley, in his well-known address on 
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“The Life and Character of Professor Gerard Troost, M.D.”*, given at 
the Commencement Exercises a few weeks after his death, urged that the 
State, the City of Nashville, or the University purchase the collection 
from his two children, to whom he had deeded it jointly, in order to 
keep it together. (It is reported that his second wife was greatly dis- 
turbed about this and brought suit against the children, but the deed was 
upheld. ) 

The inventory of the estate made by the Administrator on December 
26, 1851, lists the following items: 


Minerals, 13,582 specimens 
Fossils, 2,851 specimens 

One case of rocks 

One case of shells 

Six cases of books 

A large lot of maps and engravings 
A box of minerals in New York 


For several years nothing was done, although his friends were active 
in their attempts to have it purchased and kept in Nashville. Finally 
on February 14, 1860, a bill was introduced into the Legislature as 
House Bill No. 530, to purchase the collection, with an appropriation of 
$20,000 to be raised by a property tax. The Tennessee Histrical So- 
ciety has newspaper clippings referring to this bill and urging that it be 
passed. However it was rejected, and the collection remained at the 
University of Nashville under the care of Chancellor J. Berrien Lindsley 
all during the Civil War. 

In 1874 the Polytechnic Society of Louisville purchased the major por- 
tion of the collection, “16,000 pieces,” for the Public Library of Ken- 
tucky, the price of $20,500 having been raised by five lottery drawings. 
The proposition for sale and the ratification of the purchase by Berien 
& Laundres, Agents for the Troost heirs, reads: 


“I will agree to dispose of the Troost Collection of minerals fossil and em- 
braced in seventy-one cases according to the catalogue, now in the University of 
Nashville building, to the Public Library of Ky., for the following sums in cash 
or its equivalent, viz: Eighteen thousand dollars to go to the heirs of Troost 
and the Library to pay the expenses of the agent for selling, caring for, etc. of 


* Although it is believed that his name was correctly spelled Girard, it is given the 
anglicized version of Gerard in many accounts. 
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said collection, the sum being about two thousand five hundred dollars. . . .* 


H. G. Rooker, in his 1932 “Sketch of the Life and Work of Dr. 
Gerard Troost,” states that Mr. Thomas F. Stein of Mobile, Alabama, 
greatgrandson of Troost and son of Lewis Stein, was unaware of the 
conditions of the sale of the collection to Louisville. He remembered 
his father saying that there had been some confusion regarding it, and 
he didn’t know whether Troost’s heirs had ever received the money. We 
do know, however, that the collection is on display at the Louisville 
Museum today, and that the present curator estimates its value to be at 
least double the original cost. 

Troost’s interesting handwritten catalogues are preserved with the 
collection. The first volume was started in 1811 and states on the first 
page that it is classified according to Professor Cleaveland and the 
crystalline forms according to Hauy. 5315 specimens are listed here. 
Volume II starts at number 6000 and at 6723 Troost writes a note: 


Nearly 30 years have elapsed since I commenced this catalogue—During 
which time the science of Mineralogy has undergon (sic) great changes. The 
classification of minerals is now established on better principles. The collection 
at the same time has much increased in number. I purchased a small collection of 
about 1500 specimens from Baron von Turk at Potsdam in Prussia for $1600, 
and has (sic) besides increased with 2500 specimens—These 4000 specimens are 
now described in the following pages according to the system of C. C. von Leon- 
hard (Handbuch der Oryktognosie (?) 2d edition 1826) and the Cabinet itself 


is now arranged according to this system. 


He later changed again to J. Dana’s system, taken from his second 
edition of “A System of Mineralogy.” In all, the specimens are num- 
bered up to 13,582. 

Troost’s library was not purchased with the mineral collection and 
no trace of it has been obtained. One supposition is that, while stored 
in the basement of the Capitol, the boxes were broken open and it was 
scattered or stolen piecemeal. Another is that, along with much other 
material, it was carted out by the Federal troops when they took Nash- 
ville during the Civil War and burned in order to make room for a 
mess hall in the basement of the Capitol. Almost no private letters 
or other of his personal effects are left. The manuscripts of one or two 


* Letter from agents pasted in the front of Vol. 1 of Troost’s handwritten catalogue in the 
Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
* Tennessee Histrical Magazine, Series II, Vol. III, October, 1932. 
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of his geological reports are on file in the office of the Secretary of 
State, and the State Library has one or two volumes he once possessed. 
The Tennessee Historical Society has a small file on him which includes 
the newspaper clippings referred to above, a handwritten journal con- 
taining some of his notes while on geological trips, and an interesting 
short note, addressed in his hand to a Mr. John Kerrick (?) which 
reads: 


Dear Sir, 

I have been looking out for somebody who could saw a piece of iron for me— 
In the Penitentiary where they saw it as limestone it takes too long time—Mr. 
Adams told me some time ago he could saw it in a short time but I found out 
this morning he was mistaken. Do you know somebody who could do it? 

Your friend— 
G. Troost 

The other big unanswered question concerns the marking of his 
grave. Professor Glenn, in his account of Troost’s life published in the 
“American Geologist” for February, 1905, mentions that the State 
would be asked at the coming session of the Legislature to place an 
appropriate marker over his grave. Chancellor Porter in his address 
at the unveiling of the portrait in December, 1906, expressed the hope 
that the Legislature would see fit to provide a suitable memorial, indicat- 
ing that nothing had as yet been done. However either the Legislature 
or some other person or persons saw to it that it was done eventually. 
We do not know who was responsible, but if you walk to Section M29, 
Lot 25, of the old City Cemetery in Nashville today, you will see a 
flat slab, still clearly marked with the following: 


Gerard Troost 
MD PhM 
Born Bois le Duc, Holland 
March 15, 1776 
Died Nashville, Tenn. 
Aug. 14, 1850 
Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology 
University of Nashville 
1828-1850 


Simple and unassuming like his life, the inscription conveys much 
to those who know. 
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Selected Precepts of Freedom to 
Choose in Paradise Lost 


EARL R. BOGGS 


University of Virginia 


The evolution of the ideas and the writing of the epic, Paradise Lost, 
covered a period of many years prior to 1667, the date of its publica- 
tion. This was the period when the stranglehold of the church in 
Europe and America on learning and progress was being loosened. In 
the hierarchy of church domination of education the attempt to sup- 
port the idea that all knowledge was gained by revelation met strong 
opposition from inquiring minds. Those who dared to be curious enough 
to entertain the idea that man could gain knowledge by the use of free- 
dom to reason found themselves called heretics and in conflict with the 
beliefs of the church rulers. Milton was one of these heretics. This 
conflict was a late part of the movement called Scholasticism which took 
for its aim the harmonizing of the conflict that arose between those who 
believed that knowledge came only through revelation and those who be- 
lieved that certain knowledge was gained through the exercise of the 
power of reason. The faith realists supported the argument that revela- 
tion was the source of knowledge. The nominalists supported the 
arguments in favor of reason. The realists preached the doctrine that 
man had no freedom of choice, while the nominalists supported the be- 
lief that freedom to choose was a God-given responsibility of man. Some 
of the leaders sought to adjust the disturbances by proposing the com- 
promise that some knowledge comes to man through revelation and can 
be gained by only those individuals who established close communion 
with God. The second part of the proposed compromise recognized that 
man is endowed with the power of reason that he uses to learn about 
the natural things of life.” 

The precepts in Paradise Lost point out the balance between the use 





* Freeman R. Butts, A Cultural History of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947), pp. 148-157. 
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of reason and revelation as sources of knowledge by which man lives. 
Man gets himself in position to exercise control over his freedom to 
choose when he meets the responsibility of learning the facts in a situa- 
tion before a decision is made. To choose béfore he is informed is to 
choose on the basis of passion and desire rather than by exercising 
reason. The epic presents freedom to choose in the life of man in pre- 
cepts closely related to our current catalog of four freedoms: (1) free- 
dom from want that implies temperance and industry, (2) freedom 
from fear that demands courage, (3) freedom of opinion that exacts 
wisdom and (4) freedom of worship that invokes faith. The exercise 
of these freedoms by the characters in the epic teaches by precept a 
mode of life.” 


As early as 1628 in Vacation Exercises Milton expressed the desire 
to employ the English language in some lofty subject within a framework 
that described a mental pilgrimage of man. The next thirty-nine years 
were spent obtaining the balance between the ideas of freedom to choose 
with responsibility and the acceptance on faith of other knowledge. 
These two concepts of knowledge were goals for man in his pilgrimage 
related in the events of the epic. These intense efforts found expression 
at different stages of their evolution in Lycidas, Mansus, Reasons of 
Church Government, The Cambridge Manuscript, Adam Unparadised 
and finally in Paradise Lost.’ 


The purpose of the brief background material used to this point was 
to show something of the conflict of ideas of epistemology in the time of 
Milton and how this conflict is reflected in the epic. The remainder of 
this paper will be concerned with some of the precepts of freedom to 
choose found in selected scenes in the epic: the council in Hell, Satan’s 
first trip to Eden, Satan in the Garden, Raphael’s warning to Adam and 
Eve, Raphael’s explanation of knowledge gained by reason and knowl- 
edge gained by revelation, the eating of the apple, the sentence of man- 
kind for disobedience, the plan of redemption and the future vision of 
life. God, Satan, Adam, Eve and the Son exercise freedom of choice in 
varying degrees of satisfaction with accompanying results of happiness 


2 John S. Diekhoff, Paradise Lost (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), pp. 133- 
150. 


8 James H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1939), pp. 177-190. . 
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and sorrow. The interaction of the five characters appears in each of 
the selected scenes either in person or by implication. 

After Satan was cast out of Heaven, he landed in Hell in a dazed 
state of mind. He reflected on the situation to which the exercise of 
choice on the basis of desire, not reason, had led him. 


Thrice he assayed and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears such as Angels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words interwoven with sighs found out their way. 


(Book I, 619-621) 


In his miserable state he reflected that in Heaven he had had everything 
that he needed. He had had position, sustenance and a life of good. 
Now it was gone because he had acted intemperately. He realized that 
he was now the representative of Hell; he was Hell itself. At this 
point he reasoned on the basis of facts and decided that a council of 
fellow demons was necessary to discuss their plight. He needed to 
determine the nature of their fiendish wants, to change the attitudes of 
fearful defense to those of courageous attack, to develop a climate 
of opinion among the group and establish a unity of worship toward 
himself. The powerful leadership of Satan is at once evident in this 
scene. Seated on the throne in Pandemonium, he chose to build a con- 
fidence in the group as they looked upon him. His approach was appeal- 
ing in that he asked the group to help him decide what the next move 
should be. Passion and desire directed the suggestions that Satan 
received from the group. Moloc favored war against God, Belial thought 
ignoble ease was the best course to follow; Mammon wished to enjoy 
the present environment and Beelzebub, who had been chosen to speak 
last, expressed the desire for revenge by proposing that man, the new 
creation, be the subject of future contamination at the hands of Satan 
and all his followers. Beelzebub’s suggestion was acclaimed by all. 
Satan’s plan had succeeded and he was now the recognized leader of 
the fiendish throng. Immediate wants were satisfied through the new 
plan of retribution, the value of group opinion had been recognized 
and Satan entered upon his duties as their leader by courageously an- 
nouncing that alone he would make the trip to study man in the Garden 
of Eden as the future target for revenge at the hands of evil. The 
council ended with the exercise of freedom to choose what the next move 
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should be. This choice had been made deliberately. Satan established 
a feeling of security for his followers and a feeling of admiration for 
himself by the final announcement at the council. 


a intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all: this enterprise 
None shall partake with me. 
(Book II, 462-466) 


Satan’s trip to Eden was a laborious one of nine days, during which 
time God and the Son constantly watched him. Divine prophecy fore- 
told that man would fall victim to the evil mission. At this point in 
the epic. Milton makes clear that man is forever to be the target of evil 
within a periphry of good. Freedom to choose is to be a determining 
factor in the result. When choice is the result of lust, passion and desire; 
the balance will be cast in favor of evil; when decisions are directed by 
informed reason, the ways of God to man will be vindicated. This 
projects the future plan through which man may declare his choice of 
good rather than evil. 


And I will place within them as a guide 

My Umpire Conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well used they shall attain, 
and to the end persisting, safe arrive. 


(Book IIT, 193-196) 


“Through God’s mercy, man’s freedom is in part restored and by 
grace he uses it to begin the long journey back to salvation.” 


Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me. 


(Book III, 173-177) 


The narration of the epic at this point gave Satan entrance into the 
Garden of Eden. His plans had followed a true order of genius in his 
evil intent.” The vision of the beautiful Eden peopled by the upright 
Adam and Eve threw Satan into reflection on his own fate: 





* John S. Diekhoff, op. cit., p. 119. 
5 Marianna Woodhull, The Epic of Paradise Lost (New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons, 
1907) , pp. 250-299. 
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but other powers as great 
F ell not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations armed. 
Hads’t thou the same free Will and Power to stand? 
But Heav’ns free Love dealt equally to all. 
(Book IV, 64-69) 


Satan’s evil intent guided by the desire for vengeance soon drove his 
mind away from reason even though he showed signs of temptation to 
forsake his evil purpose. At times when Satan reflects on his past, one 
is almost led to believe he had a conscience. As the fountain head of 
evil, though, he could not forsake his avowed purpose. He disguised 
himself and associated with the animals of the Garden in order to study 
man, the subject of future designs. Evil was not destined to enjoy 
unchallenged freedom with man. Gabriel appeared in the garden to 
defy him, and Satan fled with the resolution to return. Satan’s freedom 
to reason led him to understand that this was the only thing left for 
him to do. 

To this point in the epic Milton has projected freedom of choice as 
a basic part of the life of the characters. In each instance when a wise 
choice had been made, the individual had sufficient information avail- 
able to enable him to employ intelligent reasoning. The precept, that 
information is necessary in making wise decisions, occupied the central 
position in Books V, VI, VII, and VIII. The curiosity of Eve had been 
aroused by Satan’s suggestion that she eat the apple from the Tree of 
Knowledge and attain all wisdom. Conscience, the umpire, directed her 
to discuss the matter with Adam. He opposed the idea, but passion for 
Eve began to assert its evil purpose. The pair of lovers were faced 
with discrimination between two sets of values. To eat the apple satis- 
fied desire; to refrain was to obey conscience and reason. The guiding 
light of Raphael’s presence appeared as God’s messenger to give them 
information they needed in making the immediate decision. Raphael 
told them of the revengeful vow of Satan. When he had finished, Adam 
and Eve were in possession of ample information to direct them toward 
the choice of right. The mysteries of life led Adam to inquire why 
he was trusted with such decisions. Raphael then unfolded the story 
of the creation which stressed the responsibility of Adam to use his best 
judgment in all decisions. The success of gaining all this information 
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led Adam to seek more knowledge by asking such questions as: What is 
the reason God is all powerful and why am I here? What do the 
movements of the Heavenly bodies mean? Answers to such questions 
are revealed to man as he approaches God in righteous living, was 
Raphael’s answer. Through the exercise of reason man lifts himself 
toward God. Here, Raphael made clear to Adam that knowledge comes 
through the proper balance between revelation and reason. 


Heav’n is for thee to high 
To ee what passes there; be lowly wise: 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being; 
(Book VIII, 173-175) 


Adam indicated that the explanation was clear and that he accepted the 
responsibility that accompanied his mental freedom. That Adam was 
now informed in regard to his obligation, Milton showed in a long 
speech, Book VIII, lines 180-219. Before Raphael left Eden, he, again, 
warned Adam of the choices between good and evil that the future 


held for him. 


Take heed least Passion sway 
Thy judgment to do aught, which also free Will 
Would not admit; thine and all thy Sons 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’t; beware. 


(Book VIIT, 636-639) 


Adam felt free to pursue the mental pilgrimage ahead after he had 
received all this information from Raphael. He had freedom from 
want, courage that banished fear, a knowledge of his responsibility and 
a freedom of worship couched in faith in God. Surely lust, desire and 
passion could not impinge upon the strength of such reasoning! 

The center of the plot in the epic appears where Eve eats the apple. 
Nowhere in the poem does Milton show a decision made by a character 
on the basis of lust more clearly than in this scene. It was a case of lust 
and desire motivated by vanity. Eve had asked Adam to allow her to at- 
tend the flowers alone this particular morning. Adam hesitatingly 
agreed. Eve, alone and still disturbed by her dream, was in a state of 
mind vulnerable to Satan’s guilt. She was lured to the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, and the lust for all knowledge which the apple was supposed to 
contain bade her eat. She ate it. Although the taste was pleasant, she 
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felt guilty. The umpire, Conscience, immediately condemned her, and she 
entertained her first responsible worry: should she tell Adam what she 
had done? Milton’s Eve was very dependent upon Adam, and, of course, 
she told him what she had done. It is interesting to note here that she 
makes the decision to eat the apple on the impulse of desire but de- 
liberates whether to tell Adam of her act. The meeting of the minds of the 
pair on the problem of Eve’s disobedience illustrated their employment 
of reason, but to make the fall of man complete Adam’s passion for 
lovely Eve overcomes his judgment of right and wrong, and he joins in 
the disobedience by eating of the apple too. These moments of despair 
had fed the fires of desire and dulled the brightness of reason. The 
two stood condemned before God. They envisioned the result. They 
lacked courage to face their fears; their opinions as to what should be 
their next move were vague. The warnings of Raphael echoed in their 
ears, and each lover accused the other of choosing to do evil when knowl- 
edge to do right was a personal possession. “.... as he (man) claimed 
his independence and ate of the tree of knowledge—his heart was as- 
sailed by incertitude and fear, he felt naked and exposed... . . i 

The concept of freedom to choose implied responsibility for the result 
of the choice. Man had sinned after he had been informed of the 
danger; therefore, it was evident that he must accept the consequences. 
God sent the Son to deliver the sentence that man shall henceforth work 
in order to live, and in death he shall return to the earth. The full 
realization of freedom with responsibility came to Adam, and he sought 
to justify himself by blaming Eve. In her feminine manner she sub- 
mitted to the superior intellect of Adam. They next appear penitent be- 
fore God. This act expressed Milton’s idea of the balance that is neces- 
sary between revelation and reason as sources of knowledge. Kneeling 
before God signifies that the pair needed information beyond their 
powers of reason. Their decision to humble themselves before the Crea- 
tor was reached through the exercise of the power of reason. The prayer- 
ful attitude of the pair is utter humility: 


O Heav’n in evil strait this day I stand 
Before my Judge. .. . 
(Book X, 125-126) 


* Ludwig W. Kahn, “Freedom: An Existentialist and an Idealist View,” PMLA, LXIV, 
Number 1, Part 1 (1949), p. 7. 
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The Son presented the kneeling pair to God and recommended that 
their present state of mind represented mankind in humility before 
him. It was their reasoned choice, in relevant judgment before him. 
God looked upon them and recognized their penitent attitude as a re- 
pulsion of Satan and their acceptance of good. The total mental pil- 
grimage of man to this point was represented in this major act of human 
submission. The future was implied by the past and the present. Mil- 
ton’s hierarchy of knowledge was represented in that man is responsible 
on the basis of informed reason to the point where knowledge by 
revelation supercedes. Revelation from that point is the fountain for 
learning. 

God saw man humbled before him. That was pleasing but not entirely 
sufficient. Disobedience in the Garden had been of man’s free will 
which carried the responsibility for the act. Man must suffer the conse- 
quences. Michael was summoned to make the trip to Eden to execute 
the sentence God imposed. Adam and Eve were to be banished from 
the Garden of Eden. Before banishment, their hopes for the future 
were to be stimulated. Michael showed Adam from a mountain top the 
vision of the future. Man was working, sweating, worrying and yielding 
to temptation directed by desire and passion. Evil was constantly in com- 
petition with good. Man’s future destiny was cast in a mold of life 
where sin and evil abound and only weapon for defense was the 
reasoned use of intellectual freedom. 

These narrative events do not exhaust the precepts in the poem; how- 
ever, the writer feels that the selection is sufficient to show the im- 
portance that Milton placed on intellectual freedom of choice for man 
in his mental pilgrimage in a setting of good that is constantly challenged 
by evil. Freedom of choice, supported by reason, was Milton’s recom- 
mendation as the most effective weapon against evil. 
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Reading Is Fun 


WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 
Director of Peabody Library School 


We SELECTING books for young readers it is important to keep in 
mind the interests and capacity of the several age groups. For 
example: the very young child, from 2 or 3 to about 5, is interested, 
particularly, in picture books, preferably brightly colored, and in 
rhyme and in jingly verse—hence the enduring popularity of the 
Nursery Rhymes. 

Of the many excellent titles published in the fall, for this age level, 
the following are my choices: 

Look by Zhenya Gay contains 12 full-page, distinctive drawings in 
color, of baby animals. This book, with its one line captions, will ap- 
peal to the very youngest child on your Christmas list. 

All Together, a collection of 144 poems by Dorothy Aldis is chock 
full of gay, lilting verse about people and things that interest youngsters. 
Parents will enjoy reading these, aloud, and the child will, very quickly, 
learn them by heart. 

Two alphabet books that are certain to be popular are A for the Ark 
by Roger Duvoisin which depicts, in gorgeous colors, the animals as they 
“vo in to the Ark 2 by 2 according to the initial letters of their names” ; 
and Ape in a Cape by Fritz Eichenberg with its full-page brilliant pic- 
tures of such subjects as: Bear in Despair, Rat at Bat, and so on 
through the alphabet. 


A clever story with exceedingly funny pictures is First Prize for 
Danny by Margot Austin. It tells of young Danny who made a huge 
mud pie, put it in a basket and, with his dog and cat, set out for the Fair. 
As they went along the basket became heavier and heavier and Danny 
got the surprise of his life when the judge of “Most Unusual Entries” 
uncovered the basket. Children, from 4 to 7, will enjoy this story, and 
The Great Othello with text and pictures by Tony Palazzo. Othello is a 
circus seal who, with the whole world at his feet, is unhappy because 
he is not allowed to associate with other seals. But his fame is really in 
his favor because the King of Sealdom happened to see him on a tele- 
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vision program and invited him to give a performance on Seal Island, 
where he met thousands of other seals, and where he cocided' to take up 
permanent residence. 


Many of the Little Golden Books, published by Simon and Schuster 
and written and illustrated by outstanding authors and artists, are 
popular with children from'3 to 6. These books, sell for twenty-five 
cents apiece and are worth a great deal more. Among the new titles in 
the series are The Christmas Story and Dogs. Readers from 6 to 9 like 
stories with plots, stories about children their own age, and stories with 
a minimum of description. For this age group my vote for best book 
of the year goes to The Biggest Bear by Lynn Ward. Mr. Ward, who is 
one of America’s greatest artists, tells here of Johnny Orchard’s sorrow 
because no bearskin adorned his barn, and about the steps he took to 
remedy the situation. This book will be treasured for its incredibly 
handsome illustrations and its exciting and unusual story. Another 
beautifully designed volume is Buffalo Bill by Ingri and Edgar 
d’Aulaire. Illustrated with many fascinating pictures in color and in 
black and white, and with text admirably suited to this age level, Bill 
Cody comes alive as a child in the Kansas Territory and, later on, as a 
Pony Express Rider, Indian Scout, and Wild West showman. 


For the 7 to 10 group there are also several series that are well written 
and illustrated, and which cover a wide field. In the Easy Science Books, 
published by Holiday House, the life span of insects is scientifically 
yet simply described. Honeybee by Mary Adrian is the latest addition 
to this set. Another excellent series is The First Books published by 
Franklin Watts. Two new titles are The First Book of Water and The 
First Book of Trucks. All of these books deal with primary facts about 
people, places, sports and natural phenomena, and are highly recom- 
mended by child guidance experts, parents and teachers. The Childhood 
of Famous Americans is another series of permanent value. New titles 
in this set include Ralph Semmes, and Knute Rockne. 


Sometime between ages 8 and 12 the child usually develops a liking 
for fantasy, fairy and folk tales; his interests broaden to include stories 
of other lands and peoples, stories of animals, sports, detection and 
adventure. For this group, especially the girls, Charlotte’s Web by 
E. B. White, fills the bill. It concerns a love-starved pig named Wilbur, 
a rat named Templeton who runs true to nature, and the spider Char- 
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lotte, who saves Wilbur’s life by weaving natty mottoes over his pen, 
thus bringing fame and fortune to his owner. There is much sly humor 
in this story, as well as wisdom and knowledge of human foibles, and 
it will be a favorite with adults as well as the young people. 

Another story, especially appealing to girls, is The Colonel's Squad by 
Alf Evers. Here the reader meets five Russian children at the Alexan- 
draya Orphanage, and their benefactor, an American Colonel, who 
brought them to the United States and raised them in his home under 
Army discipline and regulations. The results are hilariously funny, 
and the children and their bewilderment most appealing. For the horse 
addicts on your Christmas list there is Paul Brown’s shortened version 
of the classic Black Beauty by Anna Sewell. All the main incidents 
have been kept, and Mr. Brown’s wonderful drawings add immensely 
to the story. 


Folklorists from 8 up will like the new tall-tales hero Big Steve: The 
Double-Quick Tunnelman created by Marie Block. Big Steve, with his 
rock hog Daisy, piped hot water to his mother’s garden so as to pre-cook 
her vegetables, transported Florida weather to Nebraska, and invented 
the deepenuffer, which has since become standard equipment for bottom- 
less pitmen. Another tale for folklorists is The Treasure Trove of the 
Sun by M. Prishin. This is the story of two Russian war orphans who 
lose themselves in a swamp while searching for cranberries and are 
found in the nick of time. Although the setting of this story is modern, 
it has some of the qualities of the old folk tales, and the many exquisite 
pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky make it a real treasure. 


Both boys and girls, from 8 to 12, will like these next two. One is the 
new Freddie book entitled Freddie the Pilot by Walter R. Brooks. Here 
Freddie continues his work as detective by tracking down in his plane, 
while disguised as Lorna the Leopard Woman, a dastardly character 
named Condiment who publishes comic books. The other is The Secret 
of Donkey Island by Lavinia R. Davis. This is a mystery story about a 
small island off the coast of Cape Cod and the most exciting summer 
eleven year old Jamie Bassett ever had. For this group, too, there is a 
new volume in the Young Readers Bookshelf, entitled Young Readers 
Water Sports Stories by Charles Coombs. Boating, swimming, diving 
and other water sports are the subjects of the seven stories in this book, 
all of which emphasize the basic principles of water safety. The Real 
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Books Series has an especial appeal for this age group. All are well 
written and illustrated and afford a vast amount of information on a 
variety of persons and subjects. Among the new titles are The Real 
Books About: Space Travel; Pirates; Daniel Boone; and American Tall 
Tales. Another series, the best book bargain of them all, is called 
Landmark Books and is designed for readers from ten to fourteen. All 
of these are beautifully bound and illustrated, and are written by top 
ranking authors. Among the new titles are: The Conquest of the North 
and South Poles; Ben Franklin; and Clipper Ship Days. These books 
sell for the unbelievably low price of $1.50 each. 


From twelve on, readers develop an interest in vocational literature 
(for which booksellers, usually, are well supplied with stories about 
opportunities in various fields). They delight in historical romance 
and, gradually, read themselves out of the juvenile class. For this 
group there are two new collections of permenent value: The Magic 
Circle edited by Louis Untermeyer which contains more than one hun- 
dred poems and ballads selected from the works of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and others down to Ogden Nash. The other is Phyllis Fenner’s 
new anthology entitled: Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts—a marvelous collection 
of apparitions, some spine-chilling, some hilariously funny, and some 
just plain mean. 


Web of Traitors by Geoffrey Trease is a novel of ancient Athens at 
the time when Socrates and his followers held seminars on the street 
corners. This is a fast moving tale of politics and intrigue with, woven 
into it, a great deal of information about the customs of the time and 
the everyday activities of the teen-agers. An adventure tale for the girl 
or boy interested in bird lore and nature study is Silver Flame by Ken- 
neth Allsop, and distributed by the British Book Centre. There are 
several unusual and absorbing themes in this story plus a great many 
facts, beautifully presented, about the birds and small animals of the 
English-Welsh border country. And for the science-fiction addicts there 
is The Rolling Stones by Robert A. Heinlein. This is a highly plausible 
tale of the inter-planetary travels of the Stone family, whose home is 
on Luna and who spend two years visiting Mars and the Asteroids. 
Exceedingly funny in spots, and breath-taking in others, this book is 
certain to provide entertainment for readers from 12 up. 


A Christmas classic for the entire family is Amahl and the Night 
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Visitors. Written as an opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti and adapted by 
Frances Frost it tells of a poor, crippled shepherd boy who played host 
to the Wise Men on their journey to Bethlehem, gave them a gift to 
present to the Child, and received a miraculous one in return. This 
charming story has been presented on stage by the New York City Opera 
Company, recorded by R.C.A. Victor, and was featured on television 
during the Christmas season. 


Many other worthwhile and stimulating books for children and 
young people have been issued this year but space doesn’t permit 
further comment on individual titles. However, I do want to say that 
parents and teachers owe a debt of gratitude not only to the authors and 
illustrators but to the editors of children’s and young peoples’ books, 
who have encouraged the publishers to produce this wonderful and con- 
tinuing galaxy. 


D 
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education. In offering a comprehensive survey of the major methods of 
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Student Group-Discipline 


ELIZABETH PILANT 
Ball State College 
Muncie, Indiana 


F TEACHERS can no longer discipline students themselves by threats of 
| physical punishment or even non-promotion, if the administrator 
himself can no longer exercise direct discipline, discipline can still 
be had in the school. It is a mistake to assume that students are against 
all discipline simply because they are opposed to discipline from above. 
In fact, the students never hesitate to use sanctions against one another. 
The student group, any group, knows it must let its members know what 
conduct is allowable and what is not. Student group sanctions run the 
whole gamut of penalties from significant silences to outright ostracism 
to physical violence to person or property. 

Students who would never admit the validity of any criticism from a 
teacher or staff member, wilt all over before even implied disapproval 
from the group. Parents who are more interested in disciplining 
teachers than their own offspring, shrivel up without a word before proof 
of disapproval by the group. 

Any disciplinary system in the schools, whether imposed by student 
or staff, must rest on the assumption that most individuals most of the 
time wish to be well-behaved, well-liked, and well-prepared in the eyes 
of peers and superiors as well. Any disciplinary system that simply 
involves the application of penalties is no system at all. Discipline im- 
plies the maintenance of group morale, of good working and living con- 
ditions. There is no place for the spy or stoolpigeon in any student 
disciplinary system. No student should be expected or encouraged to 
“tell” on his classmates or to give “state’s evidence” in intramural 
situations. 

One way that I have found as the person in charge of a private prep 
school for girls and as a college dean of women to use the force of stu- 
dent group opinion to maintain school morale has been the use of a 
personality checklist. No doubt there are many other ways and no one 
way should be overused or used except upon consideration by a skilled 
personnel worker. 
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The personality checklist should include only desirable character 
traits, qualities to be desired both by classmates and staff members. 
The student checking the list should not sign it or otherwise reveal his 
identity. No student should be directly marked down as having poor 
personality traits or by name as not possessing certain desirable traits. 
The rating should not be taken with regard to a specific disciplinary 
situation, but periodically as a part of group therapy. 

The checklist is not always worded the same. Changes may be more 
than a mere re-ordering of items. Each student is asked to list in de- 
scending order by name the ten other group members he considers rank 
highest with regard to each of the ten desirable characteristics listed. 
The results are checked so as to work out the rankings of group members 
for each trait. It is equally significant that some students receive few 
citations and others are not named at all. If the students ranked low 
by the group are not the same who are ranked low by the staff, in the 
long run one must assume that the school has outdated unrealistic stand- 
ards of conduct or has not chosen students to fit its standards. The 
counselor must assume that in the long run what is good group conduct 
is good school conduct. 


If one agrees with the fundamental assumption of the value of self- 
checking inventories of character traits, the validity of the results is 
such that a staff member should temporarily (without further evidence) 
assume that she is wrong if her rating differs fundamentally from the 
group rating on a student. This assumes that the group has had sufficient 
time to get well acquainted with each other which is much more true 
in the case of groups in residential schools or dormitories. 


For disciplinary purposes (which is only one of the many uses for 
the results), the data can be employed in this way. If a student is 
brought before the administrator as an habitual offender or on a serious 
single incident, the staff member can show the student that criticism is 
not based merely on the prejudices of a faculty member. The criticism 
can be shown to be more than the expected reaction of a “gray hair” 
who does not understand young people, the bias of a “nervous nellie” 
who never had a good time herself or a “sour grapes” instructor. He 
can be shown that his peers as a group, without having him specifically 
in mind or just one particular incident in mind, just failed to think of 
him at all when listing classmates with desirable qualities or with cer- 
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tain qualities. Or, he may have received a low rating, if any, and for a 
few traits rather than many or all. 

It has been my experience that the offender wilts when he sees that 
the criticism is not leveled at him simply by oldsters or the enemy in 
authority but by his own classmates. Very few students care to contro- 
vert the group opinion of their compeers. Very few students want to 
try to rouse up their families in defense when they know the charges 
are upheld by student opinion and that the parents will learn in what low 
regard they are held by their classmates. 

Ordinarily you can depend upon student cooperation in continuing 
these checklists even though the students in time come to know that the 
results may be used against them or their friends. In the first place, the 
group itself frequently wants to let a classmate know that his conduct 
is displeasing to them (if it can be done graciously). The checklist is 
the most anonymous and inoffensive means in such a case. Again, it is 
hard for students to see anything wrong in exchanging bouquets as they 
do in marking classmates for desirable traits. It is hard for them to 
realize that they are at the same time inevitably omitting or low-rating 
other classmates, since they obviously cannot rank every one first for 
every good quality. 

Many students will come to the administrator privately and indi- 
vidually on their own to learn how they rate in order that they may so 
improve their conduct as to merit a higher rating next time. As we all 
know, we are stubborn, selfish, and indifferent to an unsuspected and 
even unintended degree. We can all profit from a knowledge of the 
ratings we receive from our group. 

Here are some of the desirable traits that I have listed at one time 
or another. Others will suggest themselves ad infinitum. Colloquial 
language may bring more rapid and uninhibited answers. 


“He is a hard worker. 
He is a square shooter. 
You can bet your bottom dollar on him. 
If he says it is so, it is so. 
He has a good word for everybody. 
If you need help, just call on him. 
If it can be done, he can do it. 
He is cheerful and peppy as the day is long.” 
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Concept Formation and Education 


STANLEY SKIFF 
University of Richmond 


Learning consists of having sensations, followed by perceptions, and 
then concepts. To illustrate this we may take the example of a child 
learning the concept “fruit.” The first time that the child sees an apple 
it experiences a patch of red. This round patch is without meaning to 
the child. This is a sensation. Teachers point out to the child that the 
“round red patch” can be eaten and is called “‘an apple.” Now the child 
has a perception for the sensation has taken on meaning. From time to 
time the child comes in contact with an orange, a pear, and bananas. 
He notes that all of these are called fruit. The child notes some com- 
mon properties of these various substances and from his experiences 
abstracts qualities that are the determiners of the classification “fruit.” 
Concept formation consists of two processes: abstracting and generaliz- 
ing. So far we have considered only the abstraction process. General- 
ization is the process of noting what substances possess the qualities of 
fruit and grouping them together. In a sense generalization is a reduc- 
tion process since it saves the child the trouble of attempting to remem- 
ber all experiences. 


I have never been a respecter of the “Quiz Kinds” with their store of 
miscellaneous and unrelated information. Much of our present system 
of education places a premium on the extent to which the student has 
paid attention to irrelevant bits of information. Our true and false 
tests encourage the student to read for bits of knowledge and not for 
ideas. Many of our aptitude tests measure just nothing. One may well 
pick up a smattering of knowledge about hospitals without having the 
aptitude and drive to become a doctor. At least one comprehensive 
examination pays the student a bonus for superficial knowledge about 
many things. It is an impressive fact that many colleges have found it 
necessary to establish remedial reading courses. With the development 
of true and false tests the dilettante came into his own. 


The thesis of this paper is that the real purpose of education is to 
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teach concepts. Let us look at the usual laboratory course. Few of us 
believe that memorization constitutes a preparation for life. Few of us 
believe that much value is obtained from our lectures; and at the same 
time we are disappointed that our students learn so little from our ex- 
perimental courses. Often the student goes to the laboratory, takes 
material already set out for him, makes specified movements, and fills 
in blanks in a provided note book. This type of busy work passes under 
the guise of an experiment. We might better take the student to the 
laboratory and equip him with sensations and perceptions that can be 
used to form concepts. There are various ways of aiding the student 
to form concepts but basic to all of these is the requirement that we as 
teachers allow the student the privilege of thinking. 


We might conduct an experiment in psychology in two different ways. 
We might take students to the laboratory to watch rats run a Columbia 
Obstruction Box. The students then record in a prepared manual the 
apparatus used, the number of days the animal has been without food, 
and the number of times the animal crossed the grill in a period of time. 
The same procedure is then repeated with water and sexual satisfaction 
as incentives. Nothing has happened here except the gaining of some 
factual statements of what has happened at one time and in one place 
under certain conditions. | 


The same experiment might be thought of as an occasion for allowing 
the student to form a concept about living organisms. The students see 
some apparatus and are told that it is a Columbia Obstruction Box used 
to measure the strength of drives. Armed with new perceptions the 
students conduct the usual experiment on strength of drives using a 
couple of species of animals and a few different incentives. From these 
observations the student should be able to develop a concept about living 
organisms in general. Once the concept is developed that animals and 
man act to obtain wanted objects some basis for discussion has been 
reached. It would be possible to note that Freud’s theory of activity, 
either overt or implicit, as a result of sexual frustration is only a part 
of a larger concept. Some observations might be made about the evo- 
lutionary importance of activity on the part of a dissatisfied animal. 

We are beginning to see various articles expressing the need for 
thinkers. One writer suggests that we are producing a world of 
tinkerers, while another suggests that technicians are a “dime a dozen.” 
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Both of these writers are stressing the need for someone who can con- 
dense the many facts that we have found. If one were to read all the 
doctoral dissertations in the social sciences he would be little wiser than 
when he started unless he could boil all the findings down to a few 
useful generalizations. 

Emerson suggested that thinking is the hardest work in the world. It 
is extremely hard to arrive at the central concept of various bits of 
experience. Thinking frees us from tiresome tasks. Knowing a concept 
frees the individual from remembering many isolated facts. All of this 
does not mean that facts are not important. Concepts are abstractions 
from events and incidents. Many students complain about learning 
names for objects. It is true that descriptions do not constitute explana- 
tion but students often fail to see that facts are the elements with which 
we think. It may be possible to think without language but in all 
probability it is easier to think with the use of language symbols. 
Language allows one to conceptualize, and the use of names makes it 
easier to generalize from past experience. Language allows one to 
communicate both with others and with himself. 


One more characteristic of concept formation should be noted. Stu- 
dents complain that they have learned nothing in various courses. Such 
complaints should not always be treated with too much respect. When 
one forms his own concepts as a result of certain experiences it is diffi- 
cult for him to believe that he has not always held the concept. We may 
think of persons as having two egos: a primary ego and a secondary 
ego. As far as this paper is concerned we may think of the primary ego 
as made up of the person’s highly individualized experiences. The 
secondary ego is made up of objects, ideas, etc., that are more remote 
from the basic self. Concepts are integrations of experience and as such 
are parts of the primary ego. It is difficult to believe that there was a 
time when we did not exist, or when we did not hold certain concepts 
that we now possess. 

Educational materials might well be evaluated in terms of concept 
formation. Much that passes as erudition might better be labeled as 
confused thought. It is impossible to obtain the author’s central concept 
if he had none in mind while writing. I recently examined some of the 
tests that are supposed to be tests of reading ability. Some of the pas- 
sages used in these tests were fine examples of words put together. 
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Our expensive and time consuming methods of laboratory teaching 
should offer something other than the conventional methods offer. The 
chief advantage of project and laboratory methods is that they allow the 
student to summarize his experiences into concepts which have wide ap- 
plication and can be remembered. A student of psychology might learn 
the formal scoring of the Rorschach test by memorizing the book, then 
learn the Thematic Apperception Test, and the Szondi Test in the same 
way. A sounder procedure would be to teach the concept “projection”’ 
which is common to all these tests. The student then has a foundation 
for understanding projective tests in general. 
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My Estimate of An Educated Man 


WILLIAM G. VIVAL 
Professor Emeritus, Department of Nature Study 
University of Massachusetts 


N EDUCATED MAN is not an emaciated, absent-minded, queer-looking 

A fellow with horn spectacles and a billard dome, wearing a key, and 

sitting in an ivory tower. One can not gauge the educational status 

of a man by gold stripes, academic heraldry, degrees, merit badges, 

canasta score, encyclopedic knowledge, good grooming, weight in dia- 
monds, or elevation to a “Brain Trust.” 

An educated man, however, can be recognized. He has been recog- 
nized in many times and climes. The Mayan civilization had developed 
a high social order by 317 A.D. The Eskimo attained competency in 
his native Arctic. Robinson Crusoe survived on nature and initiative. 
Ganglin’, awkward Lincoln wrote on a fire shovel with charcoal. Self- 
educated Edison changed the homes and industries of the world. Ser- 
geant Alvin York, with a third-grade education, himself established a 
high school in his native mountains. Arthur Morgan, who never went to 
college, was president of Antioch College for years, and was a leader 
in community economics. Edward Bellamy rebelled against the make- 
believe and mediocrity of his age. James West, an orphan and physi- 
cally handicapped, became the first Chief Scout Executive. George 
Washington Carver, born a slave, made 300 useful products from the 
lowly peanut in his research laboratory. Thor Heyerdahl on a raft 
proved that Polynesia was almost certainly settled from Peru. 

Many nameless ones are also truly educated. They are the members 
of United Nations sincerely working for world peace; the Dutch pre- 
paring the Netherlands East Indies for self-government; Youth Hos- 
telers of all races and creeds playing, singing, and taking pot-luck 
suppers together; onlookers applauding honest efforts of all nations’ 
participants in Olympic Games; Ranger Naturalists in National Parks 
interpreting mountains and glaciers in simple English; high school stu- 
dents requesting extra courses in remedial English, children voluntarily 
going to the neighborhood museum to care for live animals or to study 
the customs of peoples in far-off lands. 
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What, indeed, is education? If you have read this far it is a good 
sign that you will understand. Education is a challenge. Education is a 
subtle force. Education is not easy to understand. Education requires 
patience and hard work. Education is truly a matter of importance. 
Education affects spirit, attitude, and achievement. Education can be 
fun, romance, adventure. Education exercises the whole individual— 
his brain, nerves, heart, eyes, and muscles. Education means physical, 
mental, and moral self-development. 

Education is not a pouring in of knowledge, but the acquisition of 
experience and philosophy. Education must be taken in small doses. 
Education is a slow process. Education for the individual or the group 
will never end. 

We are in the midst of continual social upheavel. Wealth is being 
distributed more equitably. More people are being schooled and—we 
hope—educated. They should be educated for the society of our day, 
and society for the early future to the degree that we can predict it. 
Education for a free world was never more urgent. We must devise 
and accept a code that provides for racial and religious differences, or 
democracy is lost. We are members of a world order; we must fit into 
a world picture. The United Nations deserves our loyal support. 

The veneer of education can wear thin in places. The college graduate 
could become a chronic alcoholic squeezing juice out of canned heat to 
satisfy his craving. He could be serving in high places yet undermining 
the safety of our way of life by sales to agents of Communism. Certain 
college professors would limit education to the eyeball of a flea. Certain 
physicians neglect their own heart-beats. Certain Government officials 
play ball with Capone and Pendergast. No matter what their academic 
histories, these show base natures beneath a thin polish of education. 

How to measure education. There may be no specific formula that 
will measure every type of educated man. An individual will usually 
resent being measured by others in respect to his real self. Self- 
evaluation may determine an individual’s own standing; here are some 
self-asked questions to guide this study: 

My Education. Am I continuing my training? What latest skill have 
I acquired? Do I join frequently with others in consultations over my 
needs—and theirs? Do I have regular medical check-ups? Regular 
dentist’s appointments? Do I have good reasons for the radio and TV 
programs I enjoy most? 
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My Home. What do we do as a family? What books do we read? 
What magazines arrive regularly? What kinds of fun do we have as a 
family? What manual skills.are we developing? What creative works 
have we undertaken? How are our vacations spent? What hobbies are 
pursued? What trips do we go on? Do we garden, persistently and 
patiently? Do we have animal pets, well cared for? 

My Community. In what clubs am I active? In what church do I 
work, and worship? On what committees do I serve, and how well? 
What attention do I give to youth activties? Do I practice, and also 
preach, conservation? In what respects am I a community leader? Do 
I seek offices for honor or for labor? 

My Citizenship. What Western traditions do I cherish? What social 
needs do I recognize? What public services do I render? Do I freely 
cross a party line in elections? For what causes do I volunteer? What 
bond issues do I support? What friendships do I cultivate among my 
neighbors, and my trade, craft, or profession? How wide is my friendly 
acquaintance in the State? In the Nation? In the world? 


Education is a code of living. Many attempts have been made to ex- 
press such a code in phrases. Among these are the Mosaic Laws, the 
Ten Commandments, the pledges of knighthood, King Arthur’s Round- 
table, the Mayflower Compact, the Magna Charta, our Declaration of 
Independence, the Scout Oath and Law, the United Nations’ Charter. 
These codes have been renewed and fitted down through the ages. 

Perhaps there should be a college degree based on evidence that one 
is truly a good neighbor, gives good counsel, renders valuable service to 
his community, state and nation, works consistently in behalf of hu- 
manity, and by attitude and outlook is a real citizen of the world. These 
qualities should be universally recognized as those of an educated man. 
Our nation, and all other democratic members of United Nations, will 
find worthy uses for all such citizens. 














INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN rie 
H. J. Baker 


Following the pattern of the original edition, this text presents the 
descriptive background of all types of handicapped and exceptional chil- 
dren. Each type of child is studied as to characteristics, the number of 
cases, methods of diagnosis, causes and preventions, history of treat- 
ment and present trends in treatments. 


H. J. Baker is divisional director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


coming in Spring. 


THE WORK OF THE MODERN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
L. L. Chisholm 


This new book presents a concrete analysis of the work of the modern 
secondary school. It discusses the place of secondary education in 
American life, the role of the high school in educating youth, the condi- 
tions needed to achieve the objectives of modern education and a plan 
of action for preparing a well-balanced program for the modern high 
school. 


L. L. Chisholm is Professor of Education, University of Nebraska. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS trie 
W. G. Reeder 


Here is a clear text for courses in public-school relations or in school- 
community relations. It discusses the characteristics of an efficient 
public-relations program in the public schools and desirable methods 
of conducting such a program. 


W.G. Reeder is Professor of Education, Ohio State University. 
coming in Spring. 
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Arts 


BEETON, IsABELLA Mary M. Mrs. 
Beeton’s English Cookery. Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1952. 640p. $3.00. 


In addition to the 2.000 recipes, there are 
many interesting features such as sections 
on labor-saving, table decorations, carving, 
marketing, menus, and a glossary of culinary 
terms. 


De Leeuw, ADELE. Jt’s Fun to Cook. 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 188p. $2.75. 


Not only will one have fun using this book, 
but good meals, also. The book is particu- 
larly designed for teen-agers who have a 
hankering to learn to cook. Recipes ranking 
from those which are very easy to prepare to 
those more elaborate are given. 


DuRLAND, FRANCES CALDWELL. Cre- 
ative Dramatics for Children. Antioch 


Press, 1952. 18lp. $1.50; cloth— 
$2.75. 
An excellent presentation for student 


teachers of ways and means of using creative 
dramatics as a teaching tool. Emphasis is on 
the development of individual creativity 
within the pattern of group decision and 
cooperation. 


Goop, Marie Hucues. Short Cuts 
for the Home Dressmaker. Exposition 
Press, 1952. 42p. $2.00. 

A collection of directions and illustrations 
for short cuts in home sewing. Although 
planned for the beginner too many of the il- 
lustrations would require experience for an 
understanding. 
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JacenporF, Mortiz. The First Book 
of Puppets. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
67p. $1.75. 


A famous expert on puppets presents di- 
rections with diagrams for making and work- 
ing all kinds of puppets, along with several 
plays that dre simple to do. Each step in 
creating and working the puppets is fully 
illustrated by Jean Michener. 


Kautzky, THEODORE. Painting Trees 
and Landscapes. Reinhold Publishing 
Co., 1952. 1llp. $9.95. 


This is another book by Mr. Kautzky 
which will appeal to art students as well as 
those who have mastered the fundamentals 
of art. This is a work which tells how to 
paint important landscape objects. The basic 
brush strokes for tree paintings seem to be 
excellently done. Supplemented by sixteen 
paintings in color, the art instruction de- 
vices of this work will make it valuable for 
the lover of art. 


Nitson, Bee. The Penguin Cookery 
Book. Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. 419p. 
$.95. 


Over 850 recipes along with a discussion 
of many different methods of cooking. Each 
chapter opens with a paragraph on the nu- 
tritive value of the foods being discussed in 
that chapter. This is a good book for a 
beginner. 


PickeN, Mary Brooks. Sewing 
Magic. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
262p. $3.95. 


For each of two hundred projects the 
author has given a cutting diagram and sim- 
ple instructions, eliminating the purchase 
of a pattern. The emphasis has been placed 








on (1) economy, (2) simplicity, (3) variety, 
(4) styles. One who is interested in sewing 
will find many helpful suggestions in this 
comprehensive book. 


PouLin, CLARENCE. Tailoring Suits 
the Professional Way. Charles A. Ben- 
nett Co., 1952. 191p. $4.50. 


With the present day interest in tailoring 
at home a contribution to an understanding 
of the basic principles is most welcome. The 
chapters on good tailoring, tools, hand sew- 
ing technique and pressing are most help- 
ful. The book is well illustrated and has a 
good glossary of terms. Although men’s 
garments are given preference, instructions 
have been included that apply to the produc- 
tion of women’s suits. 


Children’s Literature 


Avetson, Leone. All Ready for 
Winter. David McKay, Inc., 1952. 
Unp. $2.00. 


A charming story for the 5 to 8 crowd is 
this one with its many lovely illustrations 
telling of how the animals prepare for win- 
ter and, too, the preparations boys and girls 
make for cold weather. 


Atpis, Dorotuy. All Together: A 
Child’s Treasury of Verse. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1952. 192p. $3.00. 


Ever since 1925 young children have been 
delighted with the simple just-right verses 
of early childhood experiences written by 
Dorothy Aldis. In that year appeared her 
first book for children, Everything and Any- 
thing, of which Harriet Monroe said: “The 
poems are as fresh and as gay as a butter- 
cup.” Now comes this book which will be 
welcomed by all who have wanted a collec- 
tion of Mrs. Aldis’ poems in one volume. 
In All Together are 144 poems, most of them 
drawn from those perenially popular favor- 
ites: Everything and Anything, Here There 
and Everywhere, Hop Skip and Jump, and 
Before Things Happen. Only ten poems ap- 
pear here for the first time in book form. 


Baunc, Satcia. Hidden Silver. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1952. 156p. 

An unusual story of colonial America 
and, especially, of Sally Cunningham who, 
when the British came to Marblehead to cap- 
ture her father, dressed him as an Indian 
and buried the family silver. Girls 7 to 11. 


BarBER, MarTHA. The Funny Old 
Man and the Funny Old Woman. Tell- 
Well Press, 1952. Unp. $1.00. 





A delightfully funny story in rhyme of a 
cow that wouldn’t moo and the trouble she 
caused to her owners. Children 3 to 8 will 
enjoy the story and the gaily colored pic- 
tures. 


BarrikE, Sir James M. Walt Disney’s 
Peter Pan. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1952. Unp. $1.50. “A Big Golden 
Book.” 


The story of Peter Pan, the Darling chil- 
dren, the Lost Boys, the pirates and mer- 
maids for readers 6 to 9. 


BEDFORD, ANNIE N., pseud. Walt 
Disney’s Peter Pan and the Indians. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$.25. “Little Golden Book.” 


Further adventures of Peter Pan and his 
friends in bright colors and minimum of 
text for readers 5 to 9. 


BepFrorD, ANNIE N., pseud. Walt 
Disney’s Peter Pan and Wendy. Simon 
& Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. $.25. 
“Little Golden Book.” 


Brilliantly colored pictures and a mini- 
mum of text are used in this adaptation for 
children 5 to 9. 


Bisnop, CLairE H. Twenty and Ten. 
Viking Press, 1952. 76p. $2.50. 


The “Twenty” in the title are French 
children who, during the occupation lived in 
the mountains under the care of a nun, and 
the “Ten” are Jewish children who were 
hidden and protected by them. The story is 
a poignant one of how the children outwitted 
some Nazi soldiers and will appeal, with its 
surprise ending, to readers from 9 to 12. 


BowEN, ROBERT SIDNEY. Canyon 
Fury. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 192p. $2.50. 


Wild west fans from 11 to 15 will enjoy 
this story of modern ranch life, home breed- 
ing and training, climaxed by the exciting 
capture of horse thieves who do their steal- 
ing by plane. 


BriLey, Mrs. Fiossir. Three Grand- 
mothers Flew South. Exposition Press, 
1952. 35p. $1.50. 


Children from 4 to 7 will enjoy hearing 
this story of the grandmothers and their 
winter vacation, and the illustrations by 
Wendell Cook make the story very real. 
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Bro, MARGUERITTE Harmon. Stub, 
a College Romance. Doubleday & Co., 
1952. 288p. $2.50. 


Most of the problems, much of the fun, 
and some of the sorrows of the first year of 
college appear in this interesting novel for 
readers 12 to 16. 


Bronson, Lynn. Rogue’s Valley. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 214p. $2.50. 

Gold hunters in Oregon in the 1850's and 
pioneers in that area had lots of trouble 
with the Rogue River Indians. This story 
tells of a very young gold hunter who had 
more than his share of Indian trouble. 
Readers from 11 to 14 who like stories of 
the West will like this one. 


Brown, Marcaret W. Mister Dog, 
the Dog Who Belonged to Himself. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$.25. “Little Golden Book.” 

A cheerful little story of a very indepen- 
dent dog and a little boy who “belonged to 


himself.” Wonderful bed time reading for 
the 4 to 8 crowd. 


Burke, Dorotuy. Thanks to Letty. 
Rand McNally Co., 1952. 471p. $2.75. 
An appealing story of sixteen year old 
Letty and how, after her father’s death, she 
managed the family farm, paid off the mort- 
gage, and still had time for fun and romance. 


Girls 11 to 14 will enjoy this Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. 


BuRKHARD, LEo CHarLes. Master of 
Mischief Makers. The Grail, 1952. 
21lp. $2.50. 

A well written and interesting biography 
of John Baptist De LaSalle who founded the 
Brothers of the Christian School and, in 
France, back in the late 1600’s, accomplished 
a great deal in the way of modern education. 


BURLINGAME, Rocer. General Billy 
Mitchell—Champion of Air Defense. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 212p. 
$2.40. “They Made America.” 

A careful biography of one of the Army’s 
most controversial figures. Informative and 
interesting reading the book is illustrated 
with many photographs, contains an index 
and a list of source material. Readers 12 to 
16. 


Burt, Ourve W. The Oak’s Long 
Shadow. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
253p. $2.75. “Land of the Free.” 
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The books in this series tell of groups 
from other countries that have found free- 
dom in America. This one tells of the Basque 
people who came to this country in the early 
1800’s, many of whom settled in Idaho and 
became shepherds. Many details of colorful 
Basque tradition are woven into this lively 
story of Pascual, and readers from 12 to 16 
— find him an appealing and attractive 

ero. 


Burton, Vircinta LEE. Maybelle. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 42p. $2.75. 


The true story of the San Francisco cable 
car told in text and picture by a winner of 
the Caldecott Medal (The Little House) for 
children 4 to 8. 


CAMPBELL, SAM. The Seven Secrets 
of Somewhere Lake. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1952. 236p. $2.50. 


Naturalists from 10 to 14 will be interested 
in this story of a man-made animal Utopia 
where a dog, a cat, a fawn, a fox, and a 
skunk live together in perfect amity. 


CarMeER, Cari. A Flag for the Fort. 
Julian Mesner, Inc., 1952. 125p. $2.50. 


This is a true story about Rebecca Young, 
her daughter Mary and granddaughter, Caro- 
line Pickersgill, and how all three of them 
made the flag which flew over Fort McHenry 
and inspired Francis Scott Key to write his 
famous anthem. Girls 8 to 12. 


Cavanna, Betty. Lasso Your Heart. 
Westminster Press, 1952. 184p. $2.50. 


A rather frothy story of adolescent ad- 
justment against a rural background of 
Pennsylvania ranch life contrasted with high 
Philadelphia society. Girls 12 to 15. 


‘Cotver, ANNE. Shamrock Cargo. 
John C. Winston Co., 1952. 191p. 
$1.50. 


A mercy ship—taking supplies to starving 
Ireland in the 1840's, a theft at sea and a 
fight in the catacombs of Blarney Castle 
make this a hit with readers 9 to 14. 


Cormack, M. B. Timber Jack. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 28lp. 
$2.50. 


This is a thrilling story of the dangers of 
forest fires and the awful destruction they 
cause. There is mystery here, a touch of ro- 
mance and an outdoors story that will appeal 
to boys 11 to 14. 








Cousins, Marcaret. Ben Franklin 
of Old Philadelphia. Random House, 
Inc., 1952. 184p. $1.50. “Landmark 
Books.” 


Delightfully written biography of this 
great man, stressing the happenings which 
will appeal to readers from 1Q to 14. The 
many 2-color illustrations by Fritz Eichen- 
berg are, alone, worth more than the price 
of this book. 


CrawForD, MEL, illustrator. Gerald 
McBoing Boing. Simon & Schuster, 
aoe 1952. Unp. $1.00. “Big Golden 

ook. 


Brilliant pictures and rhyming text tell of 
a little boy who capitalized on a handicap 
thus becoming famous and, undoubtedly, 
rich. Children from 4 to 8. This is the 
Gerald McBoing Boing who has made such 
a hit in the movies. 


Crew, Freminc. The More the Mer- 
rier. Oxford University Press, 1952. 
121p. $2.75. 


Children from 5 to 8 will like these eight 
stories of birds and small animals, and the 
delightful illustrations by Nils Hogner. 


Davis, Mary Octavia. Pinkie. Steck 
Co., 1952. 3lp. $1.00. 


Pinkie is a small turtle that searched and 
searched for someone to play with. Children 
from 4 to 8 will enjoy the gay pictures and 
the repetitions of the text which tell how the 
birds and small animals finally found him a 
playmate. 


Dawson, Mitprep A. Round the 
School Year. World Book Co., 1952. 
92p. 

Good type, ria | binding, and colorful 


illustrations make this “Language for daily 
use” attractive to readers in Grade 2. 


Earnie, Vana. My Friend Johnny. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1952. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Gay picturts and half-rhyming text tell the 
story of two best friends who quarreled, how 
they both suffered and, finally, discovered 
how much fun making up can be. Beginner 
readers can, with a little help, read this for 
themselves and children from 5 to 8 will 
listen to this one time and again. 


Emery, ANNE. Scarlet Royal. Mac- 
rae-Smith Co., 1952. 223p. $2.50. 


There is an excellent combination of ro- 
mance and horse story in this tale of the 





MacIntyre family and how they kept their 
home after Mr. MacIntyre’s death by opening 
a riding academy. The story also contains a 
great many pointers on riding and horseman- 
ship of value to girls from 11 to 15. 


Ennis, FRANK. Benny and the Birds. 
Tell-Well Press, 1952. Unp. $1.00. 

Children from 3 to 7 will like Benny and 
his animal friends and the secret which he 
carried in his hat. Bright colors and a mini- 
mum of text add to the appeal of this 
charming book. 


EscHMEYER, REUBEN WILLIAM. Bob 
White. Fisherman Press, 1952. 5SOp. 
$.50. 


One of a series of paper bound small books 
containing entertaining and informative sto- 
ries of fish and game animals and stressing 
conservation. Outdoor fans from 9 up. 


FenneR, Puyuus R., editor. Ele- 
phants, Elephants, Elephants. Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 1952. 303p. $2.50. 

There are fourteen stories in this collection 
about elephants. They include “Hannibal’s 
Elephants” by Alfred Powers; “The Ele- 
phants Child” and “Toomai of the Ele- 
phants” by Kipling. All are interesting read- 
ing for girls and boys from 10 to 14. 

Foster, GENEVIEVE. Birthdays of 
Freedom from Early Egypt to the Fall 
of Rome. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. Unp. $2.75. 


Many excellent illustrations and concise 
text give here, for readers 9 to 14, “America’s 
Heritage from the Ancient World” the va- 
rious steps toward liberty from ancient man 
a to our own Declaration of Indepen- 

ence. 


Foster, Haroup. Prince Valiant 
Fights Attila the Hun. Hastings House, 
1952. 127p. $2.75. 

The second book about the fanciful Prince 
Valiant. Those who thrilled to his adven- 
tures at King Arthur’s Round Table will 
welcome continuation of his adventures in an 
expanded setting. For about fifth and sixth 
graders. 


GartuwalrTe, Marion. Shaken Days. 
Julian Mesner, Inc., 1952. 204p. 
$2.75. 


This is a beautifully written story of 
family life during the early 1900’s. Lots of 
detail plus excellent illustrations by Ursula 
Koering plus the excitement and horror of 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire make 
this a sure-to-be-popular story for girls 10 
to 14. 
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Goopwin, Hat. The Real Book 
About Space Travel. Garden City 
Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 


Fascinating information about what has 
been done to further space travels, the possi- 
bilities of such travel in our lifetime, with 
facts that will help readers 9 to 14 distin- 
guish between the possible and impossible in 


this field. 


GranBerc, WiLBuR J. Johnny Gets 
Out the Vote. Aladdin Books, 1952. 
174p. $2.00. 


Young people from 8 to 12 will be in- 
terested in this story of Johnny who helped 
his father campaign for election to the state 
legislature. 


Haver, Berta Hoerner. Little 
White Foot: His Adventures on Willow 
Hill. Macmillan Co., 1952. Unp. $2.25. 


A pleasant little story with nice illustra- 
tions of a tiny mouse, the house where he 
lived with Mr. and Mrs. McGinty and their 
cat Snow Ball, and why he feels so safe. 


Hai, Marsory. A Year from Now. 
William Sloane Associates, 1952. 246p. 
$2.75. 


The author of Saralee’s Silver Spoon tells 
here the stimulating story of 6 college 
seniors and what they did with their lives 
during their first year of adult life. 


Harkins, Purp. Center Ice. Holi- 
day House, 1952. 208p. $2.50. 


Humor, real inside information, and 
speedy action combine to make this story 
of amateur and professional hockey popular 
with hockey fans from 12 to 16. 


Harnett, Cyntuta. Nicholas and 
the Wool-Pack. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1953. 18lp. $2.50. 

This book, published by the British Book 
Centre in 1952, under the title The Wool- 
pack was reviewed in P.J. of E. Sept., 1952. 
p. 107. The American edition has the same 
format but the paper and binding are better. 


Havicuurst, WALTER. George Rog- 
ers Clark: Soldier in the West. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 216p. $3.00. 
“They Made America.” 

An inspiring biography of the outstanding 
American whose “gift to his country was 
the Northwest Territory.” Readers 12 to 16. 
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HeELFMAN, EvizaBetH. Milkman 
Freddy. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
63p. $1.50. 


Everyday life on a dairy farm told in easy- 
to-read fashion for children 7 to 9. 


Hocan, Inez. A Party for Poodles. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. Unp. $2.50. 


Poodle fans from 7 up will enjoy this 
story of a French poodle who moped because 
he couldn’t attend parties with the children 
in his family until the family planned a 
poodle party. 


Education and Psychology 


Arny, Ciara Brown. Effectiveness 
of the High School Program. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1952. 319p. 
$4.75. 


This book is a report of a five-year investi- 
gation, from 1943 to 1948, of the home eco- 
nomics programs in twenty Minnesota high 
schools. A significant phase of the study 
was a comparison of the programs of instruc- 
tion in schools which received reimbursement 
from state and federal vocational funds with 
those schools that did not receive this aid. 
This book would be useful in home eco- 
nomics education classes. 


BERNARD, Harotp W. Mental Hy- 
giene for Classroom Teachers. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 463p. $4.75. 


A text designed to help teachers under- 
stand pupils as well as themselves. Suggests 
many practical remedial procedures. Lists 
many instructional aids. 


CHALMERS, GorDON KeitH. The Re- 
public and the Person. Henry Regnery 
Co.,-1952. 270p. $4.00. 

Eager and muddled lectures on scattered 
educational topics, most of which the author 
knows surprisingly little about. 


Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum of the National Counci of Teach- 
ers of English. The English Language 
Arts. D. Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., 
1952. 50lp. $3.75. 


The Commission’s thirty-one members are 
representative of all sections of the country 
and of all levels of the school system. The 
present volume attempts to do three things: 
(1) to give an overview of the curriculum 
in English Language Arts from the pre- 
school through the graduate school, (2) to 
bring the best thinking in the field to bear 








upon major issues faced by curriculum com- 
mittees throughout the country, and (3) to 
describe as illustrative for local committees 
a method of approach to curriculum-making 
found useful in this study. Volumes II, ITl, 
and IV, when published, will deal in detail 
with the elementary school, the high school 
and the college and university programs. 
Volume V will consider the training of 
teachers necessary to the success of this cur- 
riculum. 

This report deserves careful study by 
teachers of pre-school children; teachers of 
elementary schools; teachers of English in 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities; 
and teachers of teachers of English. 


Eckcren, Betty Lois & FisHEL, V1- 
viAN. Five Hundred Live Ideas for the 
Grade Teacher. Row, Peterson & Co., 
1952. 320p. $2.00. 

Perhaps a few of the ideas are not as 
“live” as they might be, but enough of them 
are to make this a fine source book for 
puzzles, riddles, games, and handicraft pro- 
jects. Recommended for elementary school 
libraries. Index could be improved. 


FarrcuiLb, Hoxie N. Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching. Ronald 
Press, 1952. 460p. $4.50. 

A collection of essays written by dis- 
tinguished university and college educators 


from the points of view of their respective 
fields of teaching. Timely and provocative. 


Fatvey, FRANCEs E. Student Partici- 
pation in College Administration. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. 206p. 


The history and current practice of stu- 
dent participation in college administration 
is detailed in this book. A manual and guide 
to maximum democracy in organization of 
administration in a college. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P. & DARLEY, 
J. G. Studying Students: Guidance 
Methods of Individual Analysis. Sci- 
ence Research Association, 1952. 41 1p. 

A revision of the 1943 edition of Testing 
and Counseling in the High School Guidance 
Program. A rather elementary but very 
valuable book for the high school guidance 


worker who is interested in the problem of 
individual analysis. 


Giover, W. H. Farm and College. 
University of Wisconsin’ Press, 1952. 
473p. $5.00. 





This volume recites the history of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin. It is published as a part of the 
celebration of the one hundreth anniversary 
of the founding of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is enlightening and informative. It 
is a part of the struggle to give us a better 
educated rural citizenry. 


Kaiser, C. Hitus. An Essay on 
Method. Rutgers University Press, 
1952. 169p. $3.25. 


This volume deals with the fundamental 
approaches of art, science, philosophy, and 
religion in the solution of problems. A 
comparative study and critique of method 
useful to all budding scholars and re- 
searchists. 


Lanpcon, Grace & Stout, IRvING 
W. The Discipline of Well-Adjusted 
Children. John Day Co., 1952. 244p. 
$3.75. 


Interestingly written account of a study of 
the views concerning discipline of parents 
of 414 children identified by school princi- 
pals and teachers as well-adjusted. Most of 
the book is composed of direct quotations 
from parents. The first section, however, is 
a fine historical summary of changing trends 
in discipline. The last is an application of 
the ideas of parents to discipline in school. 
The overall effect is good, and the sugges- 
tions for schools are especially valid. 


MEER, ARNOLD R. & Others. A Cur- 
riculum for Citizenship. Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 422p. $4.50. 


This volume is the first of three reports 
of a five-year study of education for citizen- 
ship conducted in the Sage Public Schools. 
It contains many useful suggestions that a 
faculty may follow in a cooperative approach 
to the improvement of good living in school 
and classroom. The conclusions are a help- 
ful guide to teaching good citizenship and to 
school policy. 


MiEx, ALIcE. Cooperative Procedure 
in Learning. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. 512p. $3.75. 


The finest, most helpful, and soundest dis- 
cussion en teacher-pupil planning which has 
been written. It is full of actual records of 
teachers planning with pupils. Some of the 
experiences reported are examples of excel- 
lent planning—others of ineffective planning. 
All are analyzed and generalizations are de- 
veloped. Every elementary school library 
should contain a copy. 
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Myers, L. M. American English— 
A Twentieth Century Grammar. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 237p. $3.50. 


Eureka! Here is an honest, sensible Eng- 
lish grammar that is so well written it ought 
to fascinate college students. Whether one 
describes it as thoroughly sensible will de- 
pend, perhaps, on his agreement or disagree- 
ment with the author on a number of 
theoretical matters. So far as facts are con- 
cerned, the reporting is candid and accurate; 
and there can be no doubt that this is one 
of the few college grammars not made up 
with scissors and paste-pot. 


Remtty, Wituram J. Career Plan- 
ning for High School Students. Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. 110p. $2.00. 

Some interesting do’s and don’ts connected 
with planning a career. However, in reading 
this book one can easily lose sight of the 
fact that choosing a vocation can’t be done 
by a set of rules but is an individual 
process. 


Report of Educational Television 
Programs Institute, April, 1952. Tele- 


vision in Education. American Council 
on Education, 1952. 35p. 





New H igh-School 
Texts 


Russell-Snedaker-Gates: 
Doorways to Discovery 


Russell-Gunn: Windows 
on the World 


Tiegs-Adams-Mackey: 
Your Country's Story 
Herzberg-Guild-Hook- 
Stevens: Better English, 
Grs. 7, 8, and 9 


Ginn and Company 


165 Luckie St., N.W. 





Atlanta 3 
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A brief overview of educational television, 
reporting outcomes of an important confer- 
ence held at Pennsylvania State in April, 
1952. Because this field is changing rapidly, 
this document should be accompanied by 
more recent material. 


Report of Study Group supported by 
Carnegie Corporation and Grant Foun- 
dation. Improving Undergraduate In- 
struction in Psychology. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 60p. $1.25. 


The recommendation of the study group 
concerning objectives of instruction, curricu- 
lum, personal adjustment courses, technical 
aes experimentation and research prob- 
ems. 


Rue, Exotse & LapLante, EFFI. 
Subject Headings for Children’s Ma- 
terials. American Library Association, 
1952. 149p. $4.00. 


Intended to improve the usefulness of the 
card catalog to children from elementary 
through junior high school level, it is de- 
signed so that the mastery of the children’s 
catalog will lead to the understanding and 
use of the adult catalog. Children’s prefer- 
ences, courses of study, results of question- 
naires to school library supervisors, chil- 
dren’s departments in public libraries, and 
the developmental needs of children have 
been considered in its compilation. A val- 
uable guide for school and children’s li- 
brarians. 


Swart e, C. L. Occupational Infor- 
mation, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 425p. 
$5.00. 

A revision of a 1946 edition with the 
same title. This excellent book has been 
enlarged by including materials to make 
the contents more useful to counselors. A 
must. for guidance workers. 


Suryock, HaroLp. On Becoming a 
Man. Review & Herald Publishing As- 
sociation, 1951. 184p. $2.00. 


4 volume written to help the adolescent 
understand his development. Distinctly a 
moralizing tone throughout. 


Troetstrup, ArcH W. Consumer 
Problems. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 473p. $4.75. 


The book is an outgrowth of ten years of 
teaching a course in consumer problems to 
college students. It covers the principle 
goods and services with special emphasis 
upon the family as the buying unit. The 
book is particularly strong in personal as 








well as family finance. The author’s sources 
are authoritative and his data are brought 


up-to-date. The volume should appeal to 
most college students, particularly, to those 
who ordinarily do not elect a course in 
general economics. 


University of Southern California 
Curriculum Laboratory. Fire Preven- 
tion. International Association of Fire 


Chiefs, 1952. 63p. $1.50. 


The major part of this paper-bound pub- 
lication is a study guide directed to students 
on how to prevent fire. A minor portion, 
written primarily for teachers contains in- 
structional suggestions. The material is in 
the form of an outline and, besides informa- 
tion, it contains suggested projects and 
methods of evaluation. 


VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T. & Others. 
Modern Education and Human Values. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952. 
134p. $3.00. “Pitcairn-Crabbe Foun- 


dation Lecture Series,” vol. 4. 


The five lectures of the fourth annual 
series on this topic include excellent discus- 
sions by a jurist, an art museum director, 
a religious leader, an antropologist, and an 
educator on the uses and purposes of so- 
cially desirable schooling. 


WarreL, Harry R. Who Killed 
Grammar? University of Florida 
Press, 1952. 87p. $2.50. 


The controversy between advocates of the 
teaching of formal grammar and advocates 
of the teaching of functional grammar con- 
tinues. Mr. Warfel, professor of English at 
the University of Florida, accuses the “new” 
linguists of campaigning for the overthrow 
of conventional grammar before a valid sub- 
stitute has been devised. Readers of this 
book should read all of the books criticized 
before accepting or rejecting the thesis of the 
book. 


Wittey, Roy DEVERL. Guidance in 
Elementary Education. Warper & 
Brothers, 1952. 824p. $5.00. 


A book written from the point of view that 
the classroom teacher will serve as the prin- 
cipal functionary in a guidance program de- 
signed for elementary grades. It is divided 
into three parts: basic understandings or 
need, techniques of understanding children 
and various techniques of guidance. 





Health and Physical Education 


BacuMan, GeorceE W. & Others. 
Health Resources in the United States. 
Brookings Institute, 1952. 360p. $5.00. 


This is a report of a study and it has as- 
embled information on health resources in 
America. Part I is an interesting statistical 
interpretation of the Health of the Nation. 
Part II interprets personnel available and 
Part III is devoted to facilities and services 
available. This is designed for the layman 
—thers will find it most fascinating reading. 


CussLerR, Marcaret & DeGive, 
Mary L. ’T'wixt The Cup and The Lip. 
Twayne Publishers, 1952. 262p. $3.95. 


A study of psychological and socio-cultural 
factors affecting food habits of the Ameri- 
can people. It is based on the findings of 
field studies made in a rural Southern area. 
The book provides interesting reading for 
homemakers and for persons engaged in 
foods work. 


FREEMAN, Lucy. It’s Your Hospital 
and Your Life. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1952. 32p. $.25. 


This pamphlet written for the general 
public gives an excellent picture of thee 
modern American Hospital. It gives insight 
into the operation of a hospital. If one is in 
doubt as to the function of a community 
hospital, he will have a much clearer under- 
standing by reading this. 


Hirsu, Josepu. Alcohol Education: 
A Guide-book for Teachers. Henry 
Schuman, 1952. 107p. $2.50. 


As indicated by the writer this is definitely 
a guide book which is designed to stimulate 
interest on the part of professional educa- 
tors, teachers, school administrators and 
community leaders. There are seven short, 
interesting chapters, the last of which is 
materials and resources for alcohol education 
as well as a bibliography. 


McFar1an, ALLAN. New Games for 
Tween-Agers. Association Press, 1952. 
189p. $3.00. 


A new book devoted entirely to the de- 
scription of more than 150 new games suit- 
able for a wide age range. Only a few might 
be considered modifications of other games. 
The games are clearly written and suffi- 
ciently descriptive. Many of them are ac- 
companied by line drawings to illustrate 
certain phases of the games. The book pro- 
vides rich additional material for the play 
leader who needs to add to his game reper- 
toire. 
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Pick, J. B., Compiler. Dictionary of 
Games, Outdoor, Covered Court and 
Gymnasium Indoor. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 318p. $4.75. 


This book, to put it in the author’s words, 
is “A compendium of what are . . . the best 
competitive games played in Britain.” It 
presents many excellent games which could 
be but are not commonly used in this coun- 
try. More than 400 games are described 
under such headings as: Full-Dress Outdoor 
Games, Informal Outdoor Games, Covered 
Court Games, Gymnasium Games, and In- 
door Games. There are very few illustrations 
which are usually confined to court diagrams. 


Rice, Emmett A. & HUTCHINSON, 
Joun. A Brief History of Physical 
Education. A. S. Barnes & Co., 1952. 
294p. $3.50. 


This new addition has the same format as 
the two others and appears to be little dif- 
ferent. However, careful examination reveals 
that the gap between 1925 and the present 
has been bridged with an adequate presenta- 
tion of the many significant events that have 
taken place in the fields of health, physical 
education, recreation and athletics. The book 
is written in a simple, readily comprehensi- 
ble style. It is illustrated to some extent 

*with line drawings and photographs. 


Winters, Marcaret C. Protective 
Body Mechanics in Daily Life and In 
Nursing. W. B. Saunders, Co., 1952. 
150p. $3.50. 


While this manual is designed primarily 
for nurses and is intended to be used in con- 
junction with textbooks on the subject, it 
could be used in courses related to Health 
Teaching. It is divided into 3  parts— 
Anatomy and Physiology as relates to motor 
activity, Factors which influence Body Me- 
chanics, and application of Principles of 
Body Mechanics. It is well illustrated. 


Library Science 


THompson, C. Seymour. Evolution 
of the American Public Library 1653- 
1876. Scarecrow Press, 1952. 287p. 


A valuable addition to the growing field 
in library background is this readable vol- 
ume devoted to two courses of progress to- 
ward the American Public Library ideal. 
This is a real contribution, well organized, 
by a Scholar who knows his business, and 
well produced by one of our younger, modern 
presses. All librarians and others interested 
in popular education will want to read this 
work. 
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Literature 


Bituines, CLARA JAEGER. Apotheosis 
of the World Dream. Dorrance & Co., 
1952. 53p. $2.50. 


The theme of the poem, “Apotheosis of 
the World Dream,” is to be found in John 
Middleton Murry’s lines taken from Coun- 
tries of the Mind: “Life as we know it can- 
not bar the gate against the ideal. If it is 
a dream it is a dream we live by, and a 


. dream we live by is more real than the 


reality we ignore.” 


Bocan, Louise. Achievement in 
American Poetry. Henry Regnery Co., 
1951. 157p. $2.50. 


Louise Bogan here surveys the field of 
American poetry since 1910. In addition to 
affording fresh insight into such factors as 
background, audience, foreign influence, and 
the development of the little magazines and 
“schools,” Miss Bogan provides sharply 
drawn sketches of the thirty or so individual 
poets whose work merits attention. The study 
is a key to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of what America’s poets have achieved 
in a lasting way over the past fifty years. 
This book is one of six in the distinguished 
series, 20th Century Literature in America. 


Busu, Douctas. English Poetry. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. 222p. 
$2.50. 


This book undertakes to survey English 
poetry from Chaucer to the present in sixty 
thousand words. The emphasis throughout 
is on the continuity of English poetry as an 
art, a continuity involving the development 
of literary conventions and the revolt against 
them. In this scheme, modern poetry, which 
has baflled and alienated some readers, ap- 
pears as an integral and important part of 
the whole. All interested in the study of 
the main currents in English poetry will find 
this book helpful and interesting. 


CENTER, STELLA S. The Art of Book 
Reading. Charles. Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. 298p. $3.50. 


This book is designed to help you read 
with intelligent delight. If you read with 
surface competence but with an awareness 
of your shortcomings in reading, and if you 
want to be able to read a greater variety of 
books with fuller comprehension and deeper 
appreciation, this book is addressed to you. 
Dr. Stella S. Center, director of the Reading 
Clinic at New York University from 1936 to 
1951, has helped doctors, lawyers, generals, 
priests, clergymen—all sorts of individuals 
of mature achievement and influence—to 








read with intelligence and enjoyment. Upon 
these experiences is the present book based. 
“The American public is capable of reading 
more competently books of greater maturity 


than it now reads,” says the author. She 
gives practical advice on how to read para- 
graphs, sentences, the literature of knowl-, 
edge, short stories, novels, essays, biogra-" 
phies, dramas, and poetry. All intelligent 
people will find this book helpful. 


CRANE, RonALp SALMON & Others. 
English Literature, 1660-1800. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. 1202p. 
$7.50. 


This is the second volume presenting the 
annual bibliographies of 18th century litera- 
ture that have appeared for the past 25 
years in the Philological Quarterly. Volume 
II covers the years 1939 to 1950; Volume I 
includes the years from 1926 to 1938. An 
index to both volumes appears at the end 
of this volume. It includes 18th century 
authors, modern scholars, and selected sub- 
ject entries. The original issues are exactly 
reproduced here by means of lithography, 
with retention of all reviews, brief comments, 
and evaluations which have given the 18th 
century bibliographies a special value. 


Davis, H. L. Buelah Land. Pocket 
Books, 1949. 292p. $.25. 


This novel of American pioneers by H. L. 
Davis, Pulitzer prize winner, is a compelling 


live story, exciting to read, ‘and entertaining 
in its humor. 


De La Mare, WALTER. 
Chariot and Other Poems. 
Press, 1951. 160p., $3.50. 


As he approaches eighty, De La Mare has 
gathered together this new collection of 56 
lyrics, written over many years but not pub- 
lished before in book form, and has added 
to them a grave and enchanting long poem 
—concerning time—which he completed in 
1950. Master writer of lyric poetry, Walter 
De La Mare gives us another distinguished 
book. 


Winged 
Viking 


EMERSON, GORDON GREY. Cascade. 
Exposition Press, 1952. 64p. $2.00. 


Gordon Grey Emerson born in Sweetwater, 
Tennessee, in 1927, now living in Rock 
Creek, Ohio, writes of youth, beauty, and 
love in the 52 poems that make up this vol- 
ume. Witter Bynner, who selected and edited 
the poems, says of Mr. Emerson’s poetry: 





“Clean in spirit, thought and artistry, these 
poems these days are a welcome refresh- 
ment.” The poems reflect an overwhelming 
enthusiasm for youth. He sings: 


I enjoy being young; 

I find youth indeed pleasant: 

the years of resplendent new days, 

the bouncing ball of the sun in my hand. 


Famous Chinese Short Stories, Re- 
told by Lin Yutang. Pocket Books, 
1952. 299p. $.35. 


Here are twenty famous Chinese short 
stories, tales of adventure, mystery, love, 
ghosts, satire, fancy, and humor, all retold 
in English by Lin Yutang. Two of the sto- 
ries, Cinderella, and The Cricket Boy, are 
juvenile stories; the others are adult. Love 
and the supernatural dominate most of the 
stories. This is a distinguished collection to 
add to the short story shelf. 


Guturiez, A. B., Jr. The Big Sky. 
Pocket Books, 1947. 436p. $.35. 


A great novel about a tragedy which took 
place on the North American continent a lit- 
tle over a hundred years ago when a wilder- 
ness was conquered, plundered and destroyed 
in the space of a single lifetime. The author 
has shown dramatically how these despoilers 
of the American wilderness in destroying 
the wilderness destroyed the only thing they 
really loved. This pocket-book edition is 
complete and unabridged. 


Hacstrum, Jean H. Samuel John- 
son’s Literary Criticism. University of 


Minnesota Press, 1952. 223p. $3.50. 


A very readable and a most useful analy- 
sis of the whole of Johnson’s criticism. In 
his endeavor to “get behind the particular 
critical occasion to the underlying principle,” 
the author has been eminently successful. 
This reader, for one, gained a richer and, I 
believe, truer insight into the scope and 
quality of Johnson’s criticism. 


Hopkins, Mary Aupen. Dr. John- 
son’s Lichfield. Hastings es 1952. 
270p. $4.00. 


At various points interesting, amusing, or 
informative. The portrait prints and other 
illustrations from Dr. Johnson’s time and 
native place are excellent. Other odds and 
ends relating to life in the cathedral city 
vary widely in significance. 
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NEW! 


TEACHING FOR 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


by 


KIMBALL WILES, 
University of Florida 


@ This new book is a penetrating, 


ho 


w-to-do-it description of mod- 


ern teaching methods. Major em- 
phasis is on the importance of the 
emotional climate of the class- 
room in achieving an efficient 
learning situation. Specific rec- 
ommendations are given to aid 


all 


teachers—from kindergarten 


through high school. 


CONTENTS: 


1 


2. 


3. 


ul 


~] 


. What is an Efficient Teaching- 

Learning Situation? 

What Is the Role of the 

Teacher? 

What Quality of Human Re- 

lations Do We Seek? 

. How Do We Improve Human 
Relations in the Class? 


. How to Use Group Work? 


. How Do We Help a Class Be- 


come a Group? 


. How Do We Help a Group 
Develop Self-Control? 


. How Do We Plan With the 


Group? 
. What Is Evaluation? 
. How Do We Use the Evalu- 


ative Process? 


397 Pages e 5% x 8% 
e Published December 1952 


Pret Male . 


7O FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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Howe, Irvinc. William Faulkner. 
Random House, 1952. 216p. $3.00. 


This invaluable critical study of the works 
of William Faulkner is divided into two 
parts. Part I, The World Yoknapatawpha, 
begins with a sketch of the Southern literary 


“renaissance which flared up after the First 


World War and of which Faulkner is the 
greatest product. Howe then paints a sym- 
pathetic portrait of Faulkner’s world. After 
tracing the complex history of Faulkner’s at- 
titudes toward the Negroes, the author indi- 
cates what he considers distinctive and im- 
pressive in Faulkner’s moral position. In 
Part II, An Achievement Measured, Mr. 
Howe analyzes and evaluates each of Faulk- 
ner’s major works. This book will be found 
helpful for anyone who wishes to read 
Faulkner with full comprehension and en- 


joyment. 


JAGENDOoRF, M. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks. Vanguard Press, 1938. 
188p. $2.50. 


Folklorists of all ages will enjoy this new 
edition of tales of the prankster of Flanders 
who appears, under various names, in the 
legends of countries all over the world. 


Jorpan, Winirrep. The Universe 
and Other Poems. Bruce Humphries, 
1951. 32p. $2.00. 


Here are 19 religious poems that express 
the poet’s belief that the scriptures contain 
the angwers to all physical and mental ills. 


Lewis, Day. The Aeneid of Virgil. 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 288p. 
$3.75. 


A clear and generally readable version, 
subject, however, to two seriously limiting 
factors, a six-stress line and commissioning 
for broadcasting. Apart from the manipula- 
tions these imposed, adequate perhaps to 
the ends contemplated. 


Mann, THOMAS. Buddenbrooks. 
Pocket Books, 1924, 644p. $.50. 


Thomas Mann’s classic family novel in the 
paper-backed edition is “complete and un- 
abridged.” A marvelous, inclusive study of 
some of the aspects of life in modern so- 
ciety, it was banned by the Nazis. Readers 
may guess why—and also why its author 
won the Nobel Prize. 


Miter, J. WittiaM. Helen of Troy 
—a Play in Blank Verse. Christopher 
Publishing House, 1952. 123p. $2.25. 

The author’s object in writing this play 
was to present a modern, psychologically 
realistic interpretation of the story of Helen 








of Troy. The role of Helen dominates the 
play. The play has been produced at the 
University of Maine and at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 


PicarD, BARBARA LEONIE. The Odys- 
sey of Homer. Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 


“The story is so good that it seems a pity 
that boys and girls should not read the whole 
of it; and what I have tried to do in this 
book is to give the whole tale of The Odys- 
sey as the exciting and wonderful adventure 
that it was.” 

Miss Picard has retold the story of Odys- 
seum in readable and exciting prose. When 
we add to her delightful telling of the story, 
the , imaginative illustration of Kiddell- 
Monroe we have a book of distinction for 
young people. 


Rapin, Paut & Others, Editors & 
Selectors. African Folktales and Sculp- 
ture. Pantheon Books, Inc., 1952. 355p. 
$8.50. 


Without attempting to represent fully or 
consistently the mythic systems of particular 
Negro tribes, the editors of this collection 
have organized from many sources tales that 
show various folk treatments of the nature 
of man and his universe. Still better, they 
have furnished directions for readers who 
wish to go further into the materials sam- 
pled. The 165 photographic plates showing 
Negro sculpture are beautiful and useful. 
This is an outsized book, and the price is 
low for what is offered. 


ScaRBROUGH, GeorGE. The Course 
Is Upward. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. 
119p. $3.00. 


A new book by the Tennessee author of 
‘ Tellico Blue in which George Scarbrough 
reveals through scope and maturity, bril- 
liance and depth of feeling, that his course 
as a poet is definitely upward. Here are 
poems on the death of his father, his family, 
recollections of himself as a child, tributes 
to a country people and their simple, hard 
and strangely beautiful life, and poems of 
the poet’s own mind—a man who now sees 
life and the world as well as his own en- 
virons. 


Smmon, J. O. The Pen, Inc. Dor- 
rance & Co., 1952. 212p. $2.50. 


Interestingly-written novel concerning 
criminal rehabilitation. 





STAGEBERG, NoRMAN C, & ANDER- 
son, WALLACE L. Poetry as Experi 
ence. American Book Co., 1952. 541p. 
$3.25. 


“It is the purpose of the authors to help 
college students attain an awakened realiza- 
tion of the many-fold values that have made 
poetry endure in the hearts and minds of 
the race since the very dawn of history.” 
In Part I, the essentials of poetry are dis- 
cussed and 179 illustrative poems presented. 
Part II is an anthology of 100 poems for 
study. An important feature of the book is 
its consideration of the literary criticism of 
today. In addition, it makes use of the 
scholarly work of John Dewey in philosophy; 
Kohler and Koffka in psychology; and Jes- 
person, Bloomfield, and Sapir in linguistics. 


STONER, ALFRED. Revealment of 
Hamlet. Pelican Publishing Co., 1952. 
153p. $3.00. 


This is a genuine labor of love. Prepared 
by one whose devotion to Shakespeare is 
great, the text undertakes to remove the first 
impediments to a ready grasp of the sense 
of Hamlet. Archaic and obsolete words and 
some obscure passages are explained in mar- 
ginal notes at the right of the text itself. 
There are also brief essays at the end of the 
book. The book is likely to be of the greatest 
help to the unschooled reader. 


STREET, JAMEs & CHILDERS, JAMES. 
Tomorrow We Reap. Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1953. 329p. $.35. “Cardinal 
Edition.” 


A low cost edition of one of the strong 
novels coming from the pens of Southern 
writers. The story carries the tensions, fric- 
tions and social implications of big business 
timbering in Mississippi. 


Stuart, Jesse. Kentucky Is My 
Land. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 95p. 
$2.75. 


Jesse Stuart sings again of the land he 
loves. Kentucky is truly his land, the land 
he has written of continuously whether his 
medium be autobiography, novel, short story 
or poem. Here are 84 poems divided into 
pew groups, as follows: Kentucky Is r+ 

Land, 1; The Ballad of Lonesome Waters, 6; 
Songs for Naomi, 11; Poems for My Daugh- 
ter, 11; Songs of a Mountain Plowman, 39; 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 15; and 
The Builder and the Dream, 1. The poems 
are largely autobiographical. 
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Symons, Juuian. Charles Dickens. 
Roy Publishers, 1952. 94p. $2.00. 


Another in the English Novelists Series 
and the first to treat a major figure, this 
study by the literary critic of the Manchester 
Evening News affords a concise and cogent 
appraisal in contemporary terms of the great 
Victorian. It is to be welcomed. 


Utiman, James R. The White 
Tower. Pocket Books, Inc., 1945, 518p. 
$.35. 


When first published this was a Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. A story of the ef- 
fects of World War II on the individualities 
of a group of persons of varied nationalities 
and backgrounds who undertook to climb 
one of the Swiss Alps. 


Westsrook, Perry D. Acres of 
Flint: Writers of Rural New England, 
1870-1900. Scarecrow Press, 1951. 
199p. $4.00. 


The description of literary expression of 
rural New England during the generation 
following the Civil War,-1870-1900, is the 
subject of this book. The attention given 
the lesser writers of the period by the author 
is commendable for therein lies the distinc- 
tive contribution of the book. Here one finds 
interesting material on such less well known 
writers as Rowland E. Robinson, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Helen Hunt Jackson, Alice Brown, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Celia Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom. Everyone 
interested in the literature of New England 
will find the reading of this book rewarding. 


Wuire, HELEN Constance & Others. 
Seventeenth-Century Verse and Prose. 


Macmillan Co., 1952. 48lp. $4.75. 


A “representative selection of the works of 
a limited number of major seventeenth- 
century English writers,” a “minimum of 
biographical information,” “highly selective” 
listings of works of commentary, and foot- 
notes, a well-ordered and well-edited and 
entirely satisfactory presentation. Milton is 
not included. 


Music 


GRETCHANINOFF, ALEXANDRE. My 
Life. Coleman-Ross, Inc., 1952. 222p. 
$4.00. 

Gretchaninoff, still living and composing 
in New York at the age of 88, is the last 
living link with the traditional music of 
Great Russia. His book is as engrossing as 
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a chat with him would be, and probably a 
good deal more rewarding, for it has been 
excellently translated by Nicolas Slonimsky 
who has also written a perceptive introduc- 
tion. 


Ritcuik, JEAN. The Swapping Song 
Book. Oxford University Press, 1952. 
9lp. $2.75. 

The folk songs in The Swapping Song 
Book are most delightful. The charm of the 
old songs, handed down from generation to 
generation is enhanced by the beautiful for- 
mat of the book. The photographs depicting 
the life in the mountains are very good. The 
simple arrangements of the music will be a 
delight to children as well as teachers. 


Philosophy & Religion 


Durant, Witt. The Story of Phi- 
losophy. Pocket Books, Inc., 1933. 
543p. $.50. 


A complete low cost edition of Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy, originally published by 
Simon & Schuster. Probably the best popu- 
lar presentation of philosophy. 


Hawkins, Quai. A Little Book of 
Prayers and Graces. Doubleday & Co., 
1952. Unp. $1.00. 

A new edition of a beautiful little book. 
In making her selections the author has 
kept constantly in mind the interest and 


understanding of young children. The illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Martin, Birt & Bernarp. Thank 
You God. Tell-Well Press, 1952. Unp. 
$1.25. 


To be read to the family 10 minutes each 
day and so develop in children 3 to 8 a de- 
sire to create prayers of their own. 


Reference 


BocuE, Jesse PARKER, editor. Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. 3d ed. American 
Council on Education, 1952. 614p. 
$7.50. 


This book is a detailed descriptive direc- 
tory of 575 accredited junior colleges 
grouped by states. Introductory chapters 
trace the history and growth of the junior 
college movement and give the standards of 
regional, state, and denominational accredit- 
ing agencies. Appendixes present much sta- 
tistical data in graphic form. 











CHapMAN, WituiAM McK.., editor. 
Films on Art. The American Federa- 
tion of Arts, 1952. 157p. $4.00. 


Introductory chapters by authorities on 
both art and films discuss the history of art 
films and their use in general education, 
colleges, museums, and general programs. 
An alphabetical, annotated list of 453 films 
follow. A directory of film sources and a 
subject index complete this unique volume. 


Martin, M. & Getper, L. New Dic- 
tionary of American History. Philoso- 


phical Library, 1952. 695p. $10.00. 


We find here a ready reference source for 
American history, contemporary and early, 
giving developments in economics, banking, 
labor relations, science, literature, education, 
and the arts, as well as traditional political 
and military events. Concise entries are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 


Moore, WILFRED Georce. A Dic- 
tionary of Geography. Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1952. 191p. $.50. 

This is a dictionary of terms used in phy- 
sical geography. It is useful to the student 


of geography as a quick reference for defini- 
tions and short explanations. 


Suaw, Harry & SHAFFER, VIRGINIA. 
McGraw-Hill Handbook of English. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 386p. 
$2.08. 


A complete and efficient summary presen- 
tation of formal English grammar, with 
correction-of-error type tests and exercises. 
It would be a useful supplementary textbook, 


particularly for undergraduate students of 
English. 


WARRINGTON, JOHN, editor. Ailas 
of Ancient and Classical Geography. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 256p. $4.50. 

Well-indexed maps (in color) of the an- 
cient Mediterranean world; line-maps and 
plans of notable cities and battlefields of 
antiquity; and, finally, a gazetteer of im- 
portant cities, are features which make this 
a handy reference work for those who study 
the Bible, ancient history, or the Greek and 
Latin classics. 


WoELLNER, Rosert C. & Woop, Av- 
RILLA. Requirements for Certification 
of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, 
Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges, 
1952-1953. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 125p. $3.50. 





This work is a digest of state certification 
requirements for teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, and administrators in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and junior col- 
leges. A list of sources of information re- 
garding teacher applications in United 
States possessions is also included. 


Science & Mathematics 


Batcuin, W. G. V. & RicHarps, A. 
W. Practical and Experimental Geog- 
raphy. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. 
136p. $2.75. 


This book includes directions for the con- 
struction of seventy-odd models, maps and 
diagrams for use in teaching geography. It 
will be of particular interest to teachers 
at the elementary and high school levels. 


Leyson, Capt. Burr W. Manty, the 
Mantis. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 62p. 
$2.50. 


The author, who writes well on atomic 
energy, gives in this book the true story of 
an odd creature of the insect world adopted 
as a pet by his young family. It is sensi- 
tively written and beautifully illustrated with 
reproductions of excellent photographs. 


ParKER, BeERTHA Morris. The 
Golden Treasury of Natural History. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. 216p. 
$5.00. 


This is a beautiful book of natural history 
for young people of any age by the author 
of the Row, Peterson “Basic Science Educa- 
tion Series.” The book is a large one with 
exquisite and accurate illustrations in deli- 
cate colors on every page. It is well bound 
and has an unusually attractive cover. The 
information is sound, and teachers and par- 
ents will be grateful for the manner in which 
scientific principles are presented. 


ScHNEIDER, HERMAN & Nina. Rocks, 
Rivers and the Changing Earth, a First 
Book about Geology. William R. Scott, 
1952. 17lp. $3.00. 

This book is designed to introduce young 
people to the story of the earth. Clearly 
written text, excellent illustrations and a 
number of simple experiments commend this 
book to teachers of the upper elementary 
grades or of high school science. 

SHACKLE, G. L. S. Mathematics at 
the Fireside. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. 166p. $3.25. 

A very readable book which treats many 


fundamental mathematical concepts in a 
popular rather than technical manner. 
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SHanp, S. J. Rocks for Chemists. 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 1952. 145p. 
$4.50. 


This is a useful reference book on rocks 
for the chemist who has had little geology. 
It presents geology from a chemical angle 
and is readable in style. Especially striking 
are thirty-two pages of photos in the back 
of the book showing outstanding character- 
istics of igneous, sedimentary, and meta- 
morphis rocks. 


SHUTTLESWORTH, DOROTHY Eb- 
warps. Exploring Nature with Your 
Child. Greystone Press, 1952. 448p. 
$3.95. 


This is a unique and distinguished book 
by the editor of the “Junior Natural History 
Magazine” of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Beautifully illustrated with 
pen sketches and reproductions of photo- 
graphs, replete with exciting information, 
suggestions and ideas, with references to 
popular ideas, humor, folklore and verse, 
the book should prove valuable to parents 
and teachers who wish to answer children’s 
questions or to introduce them to the under- 
standing of nature. 


SLoanE, Eric. Eric Sloane’s W eather 
Book. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 90p. 
$3.75. 

For the college and home library; a popu- 


lar account with a marvelous set of sketches 
and photographs. 


SPENCER, Peter L. & BRYDEGAARD. 
MaRcuERITE. Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 281p. $3.75. 


This book can be very helpful to teachers 


in the elementary schools. Every such teacher 
should have access to it. 


STALNAKER, LEo. Mystic Symbolism 
in Bible Numerals. Dorrance & Co., 
1952. 148p. $2.50. 


A very interesting little book, especially 
for those who derive pleasure from numer- 
ology. 


TrsBeEts, ALBERT B. The First Book 
of Bees. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
68p. $1.75. 


Although this book is one of the famous 
“First Book” series for children, its satisfy- 
ing and fascinating information on eve 
phase of bee life and its deft and lively 
illustrations would delight grown-ups too. 
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Social Science 


Barnouw, ApriAan J. The Pageant 
of Netherlands History. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952. 370p. $4.50. 


A well written history of the Netherlands 
for the general reader. It does not try to in- 
clude everything. Instead it selects those 
parts of history which have the greatest in- 
terest and importance. It should prove 
popular with senior high school and college 
students. 


Bauer, EvizaBETH KELLEY. Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, 1790- 
1860. Columbia University Press, 
1952. 400p. $4.75. 


This is a scholarly work in which the 
author has woven the commentaries of such 
figures as James Kent, Joseph Story, and 
John Taylor of Caroline into a highly-useful 
interpretation. It will prove a most helpful 
resource to students of constitutional inter- 
pretation. 


BENITEZ, FERNANDO. In the Foot- 
steps of Cortez. Pantheon Books, 1952. 
256p. $3.75. 


This is a translation from the Spanish of 
Cortez’s adventures in Mexico. It makes 
interesting reading and would be a useful 
reference book for a school or college library. 


Bisno, HERBERT. The Philosophy of 
Social Work. Public Affairs Press, 
1952. 143p. $3.25. 


This book is a formulation and an inter- 
pretation of those basic concepts, attitudes 
and values which underlie the present theory 
and practice of social work in the United 
States. 


Boynton, Paut W. Six Ways to 
Retire. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 157p. 
$2.50. 


Helpful presentation of considerations 
most mature teachers have in mind, though 
seldom in such orderly fashion. Younger 
teachers should read and make ample provi- 
sion well ahead of the time their concern 
becomes pressing. 


Brewer, Joun M. Wellsprings of 
Democracy. Philosophical Library, 
1952. 232p. $4.50. 


An attempt to counteract Communist im- 
perialism from without and selfish cynicism 
from within by showing how our churches, 
clubs, lodges, unions and other community 
organizations can become more vital centers 
of democratic action. 














EBERHARD, WoLFRAM. A History of 
China. University of California Press, 


1950. 390p. $4.50. 


Here is a scholarly, but not unduly de- 


tailed history of China. It will be of great 
use in helping the general student learn 
what research has discovered about China’s 
history in the last twenty years. A useful 
book for college students or teachers who 
want a sound history. 


Gites, Mrs. Janice Hout. Forty 
Acres and No Mule. Westminster 
Press, 1952. 215p. $3.00. 

An account of life in the knobs and hills 
of Kentucky. There is first hand report of 
the way of life, and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the prevailing philosophy of life. 


GREENAWALT, WILLIAM EcKERT & 
GREENAWALT, IRMA M. Democracy’s 
Unsolved Problems. Big Mountain 
Press, 1952. 177p. $3.00. 

Proposal to solve problems of taxation, 
labor, currency, production, international re- 
lations, and all other phases of national en- 


deavors by the simple expedient of abolish- 
ing the inheritance of property. 


Lee, HeLen Joy. Traveling with 
Gran’ma: Camping around the World. 
Dorrance & Co., 1952. 205p. $3.00. 

Report of a journey from Paris, France, 
to Calcutta, India, in a station wagon. De- 


tails by the wayside. The kind of journey 
you could take. 


Namier, LEwis BERNSTEIN. ° Avenues 
of History. Macmillan Co., 1952. 207p. 
$3.00. 

A study in historiography by a prominent 
British historian. It consists of a series of 
short essays on phases of modern history, 


each of which is illustrative of the historian 
at work. 


SHEPARD, Jupy & ROSENFELD, AL- 
vin. Ticket to Israel. Rinehart & Co., 
1952. 314p. $3.75. 

Excellent travel book that gives details on 
how to get to Israel, what to wear, where to 
stay and how to plan a tour. It is also a 
reference book on the history, customs, prob- 
lems and prospects of Israel. 


SouLe, GeorcE. Economic Forces in 
American History. Dryden Press, 1952. 
576p. $4.75. 


A well-written account of the interplay of 
economic factors in the making of the Ameri- 





can economy and what they portray for the 
future. A thoughtful analysis of economic 
history told in a somewhat different manner. 


VaiLE, Rotanp Snow & Others. 
Marketing in the American Economy. 
Ronald Press, 1952. 755p. $6.00. 


The “why’s” and “how’s” of marketing in 
a free enterprise economy are here pre- 
sented in a comprehensive fashion. The stu- 
dent can understand the principles much 
better because he sees how they apply to fa- 
miliar situations. A fine text which is 
scientific in treatment, but elementary in 
form. 


VAUGHAN, JOSEPHINE Bupp. The 
Land and People of Japan. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1952. 128p. $2.50. 


This little book gives glimpses of home- 
life, customs, holidays, and religion in Japan. 
The history and geography of the land are 
also treated briefly. The book reflects the 
author’s acquaintance with many intimate 
details of Japanese life. 


VERRILL, Hyatt. The Strange Story 
of Our Earth. L. C. Page & Co., 1952. 
255p. $3.75. 


The author easily accomplishes his purpose 
which is to translate the geological story of 
our earth into language and terms that are 
easily understood. Young readers and lay- 
men will find this popularly written volume 
to be a pleasant experience as well as a rich 
source of information on earth history. 


Wacner, Ruts H. & Green, Ivan E. 
Put Democracy to Work. Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1952. 132p. $3.00. 

This is an excellent book for young citi- 
zens. It would be a most useful addition to 
school and classroom libraries. The approach 


to the democratic idea is clear and re- 
freshing. 


WALL, GertruDE W. Gifts from the 
Forest. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
94p. $2.50. 

This is a picture story of wood, from a 
northwest U.S. forest to the house in which 
the wood is used. Black and white photo- 
graphs are excellent and lengthy captions 
provide interesting explanations for children 
of the middle or upper elementary grades. 


Wasson, W. W. James A. Garfield 
—His Religion and Education. Ten- 
nessee Book Co., 1952. 155p. $2.50. 


A brief biography of a many-sided Ameri- 
can. The emphasis throughout is upon Gar- 
field’s religious development. 
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Weiter, E. T. The Economic System 
—An Analysis of the Flow of Eco- 
nomic Life. Macmillan Co., 1952. 869p. 
$5.75. 

A readable text written by an author well 
aware of the difficulties of the student in 
learning elementary economics. The out- 
standing feature of the book is its approach 


to the economy as a well-knit unit. It is a 
better book in a field flooded with good texts. 


WituiaMs, Mauve NEweELL. Today’s 
Yesterday. Exposition Press, 1952. 
15lp. $3.00. 

The story of a Midwestern family from 
1775 to 1930. The author has created a feel- 
ing of closeness and warmth that is not 
found in formal books of history. 


Textbooks 


Baspor, JosEpH A. & LEHRMAN, 
ALEXANDER. Laboratory Studies in 
College Chemistry. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1952. 238p. $2.50. 


A laboratory guide to college general 
chemistry which is fundamental in nature. 
It leans heavily toward physical chemistry. 
It is clearly illustrated. 


Bairp, ALBERT Craic & KNOWLER, 
FRANKLIN Haywarp. Essentials of 
General Speech. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1951. 260p. $3.00. 


As a textbook for general course in speech 
for college students, this book is considerably 
superior to its parent volume by the same 
authors. While it sacrifices nothing in point 
of view or scholarship, it is more concise and 
functional. It ranks among the best books 
available in its field. ; 


Batpwin, LELAND Dewitt. The 
Stream of American History. Vol. 1. 
American Book Co., 1952. 991p. $6.00. 

A new textbook in college American his- 
tory. It is characterized by excellent balance, 
nice writing and clear interpretation, all 


with a democratic overtone. The format is 
superior. 


Bannon, J. F. The Colonial Ameri- 
cas. (History of the Americas, vol. 1) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 582p. 
$5.50. 
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The first of a 2-volume series that takes 
as its scope the history of all the Americas. 
It is designed primarily as a college text in 
this area. It would also be a useful reference 
for high school library collections. 


Barck, Oscar THEODORE, JR. & 
BLAKE, NELSON MANFRED. Since 1900 
—A History of the United States in 
Our Times. Macmillan Co., 1952. 903p. 
$5.90. 


A revision of a well-known college text in 
recent American history. It takes as its 
scope all facts of American life. 


BERNSTEIN, Harry. Modern and 
Contemporary Latin America. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1952. 727p. $6.00. 


This college textbook tells the story of 
Latin America through the history of the five 
leading countries: Mexico, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile and Columbia. By selecting a 
limited number of countries for study, the 
author is able to give a rather adequate re- 
gional analysis of each nation, as well as a 
vertical cross-section of the classes, interests 
and leading issues in each nation. 


Bonn, Otro F., editor. Deuxiéme 
Etape, Basic French Readings, Books 
VI to X, “Alternate Series.” D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1952. 314p. $2.40. 


Alternate readings to replace the original 
Deuxiéme Etape. To be read following the 
Premiére Etape. Probably the best of their 
kind. 


Bonp, Orro F. & Bosrinskoy, G. 
V., editors. Graded Russian Readers. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. Books 1-5. 
$2.60. 


Carefully -graded reading material in a 
well-known series, taking the learner from 
a vocabulary of 115 words to one of about 
1600. 


Bricance, W1LL1AM Norwoop. 
Speech: Its Techniques and Disci- 
plines in a Free Society. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Co., 1952. 601p. $4.00. 


Somewhat naive in its concepts of the role 
of speech-making in a democracy, this is 
nevertheless an eminently practical textbook 
in public speaking. Since its author admires 
Plato and Aristotle more than Dewey and 
other modern thinkers, the book will appeal 
to many. In spite of its conservative bias, 
it would be profitable reading for all edu- 
cators. 
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Important MeGRAW-HILL Texts 


Cw ®d 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


By Robert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
422 pages, $4.75 


An excellent text for introductory courses in education designed to help the student to become 
well-oriented in the field of education, to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the teaching 
profession, and to plan his career comprehensively and with insight if he desires to enter the 
teaching profession. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.50 


An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the educa- 
tion system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds with a discussion 
of selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) and the supervisor en- 
counters in relationships with various school and community organizations and personnel. 


THE CURRICULUM 
By Cuester T. McNERNEY. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, Ready in April 


An excellent over all view of the modern curriculum as it should exist in grades 1-12. 
Realizing that the curriculum is closely associated with the society which sponsors it, the 
author devotes sections to the function of curriculum, modern methods of organizing the 
curriculum structure, and the types of relationships that must exist among the home, child, 


and school. 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 
By Rosert H. Knapp, University of South Dakota. Ready in May 


A basic text covering elementary and secondary school guidance. The text treats techniques 
of studying individual pupils, methods for individual and group guidance (including voca- 
tional), health programs—physical and mental, techniques on grouping and guiding con- 
tinuous growth, and guidance needs of special groups of children. 


TEACHING METHODS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Craupe Knapp, University of Illinois, and E. Patricia Hacman, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Ready in May 


A significant contribution to the field, this text is designed for in-service and pre-service 
secondary school teachers of physical education. An excellent fusion of principles and 
practice in selection and use of varied techniques, it emphasizes physical education as an 
integrating force for achievement of social and personal objectives of education. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


THE 
Divte Fag! 

. takes you straight through to Florida fun! Your trip on the Dixie 
Flagler is a vacation in itself . . . a luxury trip highlighted by superb 
accommodations that invite relaxation . . . by excellent food that is 
a compliment to your good taste . . . by attentive service that says 
“we're glad to have you aboard!” 

Once Every Three Days During the Winter Season 
CHICAGO-MIAMI THROUGH SERVICE 


On Board the Flagler You Enjoy 


The Accommodation of Your Choice . . . Pullman sleepers with berths, com- 


partments or rooms ... or, if you prefer . .. Streamlined Coaches with 
really comfortable reclining seats. 
Excellent Food ... Attentive Service... Two dining cars . . . Lounge- 


Tavern . . . Club Lounge. 


And you go the best route . . . the scenic, historic route that adds to the pleasure 
of your trip. 


NASHVILLE-MIAMI SLEEPER 


(schedule) 

Lv. Nashville 6:00 PMCT Lv. Miami ee: ..... 11:45 AM ET 
Lv. Chattanooga 10:I5PMET Lv. Jacksonville................. 7:10 PM ET 
Ar. Atlanta 1:20 AMET Ly. Atlanta ..,. 3:15 AM ET 
Ar. Jacksonville 9:25 AMET Ar. Chattanooga ... 6:20 AM ET 
Ar. Miami a 4:45PMET Ar. Nashville 8:35 AM CT 
LEAVE NASHVILLE LEAVE MIAMI 

Mar. 2, 5, 8, II, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 Mar. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
Apr. |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 Apr. 2, 5, 8 Il, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 

and every third day thereafter and every third day thereafter 


THE NASHVILLE CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 





i 





